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THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT AT ATLANTA 


The farmers of the south are taking deep and active interest in 
the Cotton States and International exposition to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga, beginning September 18. The fact is, the agricultural re- 
sources of the south were but poorly represented at the World’s 
fair, Chicago, and those interested in farming recognize that this 
will be the opportunity to correct the popular impression: that the 
south is all cotton, and nothing but cotton. The agricultural 
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Georgia is the greatest peach-growing state in the Union. It also 
produces more watermelons than any other state. The truck 
farmers of the south are the most prosperous class in the country. 
They send their strawberries and vegetables to northern markets in 
early spring, when prices are the highest. So, too, there has been 
a marked increase of live stock of better grades. Southern farmers 
should keep more horses and better cattle. And yet the dairy and 
poultry products of Georgia are now worth half as much as the 
cotton crop. The use of cotton seed has brought about astonishing 


























AGRICULTURAL BUILDING AT THE COTTON 


exhibit will be housed in a large building, a perspective view of 
which is shown in our engraving, designed for the care of farm 
products. It will be a handsome structure, 304 feet long, 150 feet 
wide, and 110 feet high to center of the The agricultural 
exhibit will be arranged by experts in their several lines of work- 
There is little doubt that this exhibit will be the most complete and 
comprehensive display of the agricultural resources of the south 
that has ever been made. During the past ten years the south has 
made wonderful progress in agriculture, and especially in growing 
truck and fruit. The farmers of the cotton states, with few excep- 
tions, have adapted themselves to new conditions and new methods. 
For one thing, they no longer pin their faith to cotton. The bitter 
experience of the past few years has taught southern farmers, as it 
has western farmers, the necessity of diversifying their crops. 
“*Five-cent cotton” has been a blessing, because it showed the folly 
of depending upon one staple product. The result is that there is 
to-day in the best agricultural sections of the south as great a diver- 
sity of crops as in any section of the country. Hence the agricul- 
tural exhibit will be one of the most instructive lessons of the 
exposition. It will show what the farmers of the ‘‘“New South” 
have been doing of late years. The farmers of the cotton states are 
raising more wheat and more corn every year. They are turning 
their attention more and more to grains and the grasses. Fruit 
growing in the south has already reached wonderful proportions. 


dome. 














STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
results in cattle feeding. This seed, until recently considered of 


little value on the farm, is the cheapest food the southern farmer 
can find. It is a good substitute for hay, and helps to remove the 
obstacles which prevented the cotton planter from growing live 
stock. After the oil is extracted, the hulls add pounds of weight to 
the animal, and return to the ground as a most valuable fertilizer. 

The Atlanta exposition is expected to have a tremendous influ- 
ence on the future of agriculture in the south. It is believed that 
the products of its farms, gardens and orchards will be shown 
as never before. The south is now making special and extraordi- 
nary efforts to induce farmers, fruit growers, home seekers and 
investors to locate within its borders. The favorable conditions 
throughout many sections of the south compared with the unfavor- 
able reports from many portions of the north and west, have 
attracted thousands of immigrants during the past four or five 
years. Never have the agricultural resources of the south become 
so well known as of late years, and never before have so many 
farmers and settlers left northern homes to try their fortunes in 
thesouth. Some of the largest and most successful fruit growers 
and truck farmers in the south are men who came from northern 
states. The other advantages of the south,—its mild and genial 
climate, its freedom from snow and ice, and especially from 
drouth,— are advantages that cannot be shown at the Atlanta , 
exposition. 
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PARTITIONS IN SILOS 


F. H. KING, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 


Where several silos are desired, or where two kinds of silage 
are to be stored so as to be fed at any time, one large silo with one 
or more partitions will be cheaper than separate silos. In the il- 
lustration shown herewith will be seen 
how a partition may be put in a round 
silo. By running a second partition at 
right angles to the first the silo may be 
divided into four pits, but it is always 
best to avoid partitions when possible to 
do so. If a partition is made it should 
be air-tight, but if the filling takes place 
on both sides at the same time, it need 
not be as strong. In the round silo the 
partition should be put in after the lin- 
ing. To make the partition, two thick- 

< nesses of inch boards with paper be- 
PARTITION IN ROUND SILO tween may be used. These should be 
nailed to studding made out of 6x6’s sawed in two diagonally, using 
two pieces at each end of the partition, placed so that the sawed 
face fills the corner formed by the partition. With the intermedi- 
ate studs the boards should be nailed to the sawed or wide side, so 
as to avoid forming square corners. 

If a rectangular silo is built, then two layers of matched fenc- 
ing with tar paper between should be used for the lining. To lessén 
the spoiling of silage at the corners, these should be cut off with one 
layer of inch boards about 18 inches long. This should then be 
lined with roofing tin soldered together into a strip long enough to 
reach from near the top to the bottom, and wide enough to nail tc 
the lining and to completely cover the two ends of the short boards 
by as much as two inches on each side. The tin should be kept 
painted with coal tar to prevent rusting. 








The Keeping of Winter Squashes requires careful management. 
They should be thoroughly ripened before taken from the vines, 
and the shell should be hard and well glazed over. Gather them 
before they are nipped by frost. If left on the vines until they are 
chilled enough to change the color, they will not keep well. Gather 
them on a sunny day, to be sure that they are perfectly dry. 
Handle carefully. If intended for winter use they must not be 
bruised, or the stem broken, as the slightest injury will increase 
the liability to decay. Discard all the soft-shelled or unripe ones. 
Much depends on keeping them from moisture. Dampness and an 
uneven temperature are fatal to good keeping. If kept in a warm, 
damp cellar, they will soon rot. The best plan is to place them ona 
shelf or on the floor in a frost-proof garret. If stared in heaps, the 
under ones will send out the moisture and cause the whole lot to rot 
in a short time.—[M. E. Keech. 





Thorough Harrowing Pays.—One of the men, thinking that I sct 
the lever of the spring-tooth harrow so that it pulled too hard for 
the team, set it up so that it did not harrow so deep by two inches. 
About half of an oat piece was harrowed this way before I noticed 
it, when the teeth were set back, with injunctions to let the lever 
alone. After the oats were up about 12 inches I noticed a decided 
difference in the two halves, much in favor of the part that was 
harrowed the deepest. The shallow half was not so big by three or 
four inches, and the plants were of a yellow color, while the others 
were a healthy green. I account for the difference by the fact that 
deep harrowing and then a good rolling gave the little roots a better 
chance to get in the soil, and also that the ground would absorb 
and hold water better.—[H. W. Davis, Orange Co, N Y. 





Getting Grass on Poor Land.—If you have a patch of poor land 
that you wish to get into grass, seed it to rye this fall, as this grain 
flourishes better than wheat on inferior soils. In the spring sow 
the clover or a mixture of clover and timothy, and when the frost 
is out of the ground and it has settled, go over the field with a 
smoothing harrow. This will do the rye no harm and will give the 
grasses such a depth of root that they will not be as easily killed by 
dry weather as those simply sowed on the topof the ground. 
Carefu! seeding in the case of grasses and ,clovers is just as import- 
ant as with small grains. 

In order to create a sensation some southern writer has hoisted 
a danger signal in reference to sorghum. There is no more danger 
in feeding sorghum than clover if the same precaution is taken as 
in feeding the latter. That is—giving the stock plenty of other 


food and water before feeding them. the sorghum. 
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THE FARM 


POOR PREPARATION AND POOR YIELDS 


Cc. E. MORREL, INDIANA 


The partial failure of the wheat crop in this section was due 
more to improper seeding and fertilizing than to weather condi- 
tions. Our soil never fails us if proper care in seeding and in 
looking after the growing crop is observed. Last autumn, because 
of drouth, much wheat was sown in the corn. Where stubble fields 
were seeded but little effort was made to get them into proper tilth. 
In many cases a harrow was simply run over the field, and this fol- 


‘lowed by a drill and the application of about 75 lbs of cheap ferti- 


lizer per acre. Nothing further was done. Where such methods 
were practiced no yields of over six bushels per acre were reported, 
some amounted to only 24 bu, while many acres were not harvested 
at all. These results certainly emphasize the axiom that whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well, for the farmer who thoroughly 
prepared his land last fall is now threshing 22 to 35 bu per acre. 
This, too, in the same locality, and in many instances from an 
adjoining farm. If prices do not justify good farming, turn the 
farm into pasture and go to gardening on a few acres, but do the 
gardening well. 





Another Way of Loading Corn Fodder.—The accompanying il- 
lustration shows how fodder may be loaded without much exertion. 
Place an ordinary 
rack on a low- 
wheeled wagon or a 
sled. To the rear of 
the rack hinge an 
apron of sufficient 
length so that when 
one end is on the 
ground the _ slope 
will not exceed 25 
degrees. Fasten a 
pulley (a) to the front end of the rack at the middle. Back the 
wagon or sled close to the shock. Turn down the apron. Makea 
loop on one end of a strong rope and place this over the shock (0) 
Run the other,end through the pulley on the front of the rack, then 
back to a stake or iron pin (c) driven into the ground. Start up the 
team slowly and the shock will be pulled onto the rack.—[W. H 
Ross. 
































LOADING WHOLE SHOCKS 


Keep Stock off Newly Seeded Land.— When the established pasture 
fields during fall present a burned appearance, it takes considerable 
will power to resist the temptation to turn stock on to the newly 
seeded fields in which the young clover and timothy present an 
inviting appearance, but the pasturing off of this new growth close 
to the ground will cause the whole plant to perish if drouth pre- 
vails. The pasturing off of this fine top growth should be avoided, 
as it is just this mat that is required to protect the roots during the 
severe cold of winter, and when frozen solid this growth of leaves 
and stalks pressed close to the ground prevents the daily spring 
thawing and freezing, such as would be the case were this covering 
pastured off. This top growth is not lost, but as the spring growth 
progresses it decays and is added to the fertility of the land. 


Putting Cut Corn Evenly in Silo is of course necessary. A sub- 
scriber is informed that the modern ensilage cutters now in use 
carry the fodder to the silo on an endless belt, the cut stuff falling 
in a heap and being spread about the silo with a fork. There is no 
silage packer. One man can do the work efficiently by tramping 
down as fast as the stuff goes in. In building a silo it is better to 
have a driveway near the roof, so that the cutter is on a level with 
the top of the silo. The corn then drops into the silo, and needs 


only packing. 

Wild Oats Are a Great Nuisance in many sections. To get rid of 
them on stubble fields, plow the land as soon as the small grains 
have been removed. The seed already shed will germinate, and the 
young plants can be killed by a second plowing, or by running over 
the field with a corn cultivator or disk harrow. If the oats occur 
on sod land, break the ground in June or July and prevent any ma- 
turing of seed, by stirring the soil. The weather so far this season 
has been moist, thus causing the seeds to germinate quickly and 
making it possible to get rid of them soon. 

It will pay to sow more rye for winter pasture and asa green crop 
to turn under; 14 bushels of rye and six quarts of red clover seed 
to the acre, if sown by the first of September, will afford plenty of 
winter and spring pasturage. 











N HISTORICAL PLUM TREE 


Our engraving represents a photographic reproduction of the 
original Burbank Japanese plum tree, standing on one of Mr Luther 
Burbank’s experiment farms, Santa Rosa Co, Cal. This tree, bent 

















ORIGINAL BURBANK JAPAN PLUM TREE 


with eleven successive heavy crops of fruit, is still in perfect health, 
though it has supplied buds and grafts to produce all the Burbank 
plum trees in the world to-day. Mr Burbank informs us that this 
year’s crop was like all the previous ones, too heavy for the tree to 
bear. At least 90 per cent of the plums had to be taken off when 
small, covering the ground with a solid carpet of fruit. The tree is 
about 15 feet high and the same across, with the stem about one 
and one-half feet in circumference at the ground. Its form is not 
graceful, as the tree when young.was subjected to constant cut- 
tings for buds and grafts. 





Tomato Rot.—Riley Moulton, Wayne Co, N. Y., says that the 
blossom ends of his tomatoes become black before they are ripe, 
and wants aremedy. Thisis tomato rot, caused by one of several 
species of fungi that attack the tomatoes, and from the {description 
given would say that it was ‘‘Phytophthora infestans,” the same 
fungus that causes rot in potatoes. Bordeaux mixture is effectively 
applied to potatoes, but with tomatoes the best thing to do is to 
pick the fruit as soon as it shows any signs of being attacked by 
the rot. Bury or burn the diseased specimens, as the fungus spreads 
very rapidly from spores. Look over the green tomatoes carefully, 
for there is where the disease starts. The blossom ends of all va- 
rieties of tomatoes are liable to crack and thus fall an easy prey to 
the fungus. Some kinds are especially susceptible to rot, and it is 
well to avoid these. Tomatoes grown on the same ground from 
year to year are most liable to attacks. Consequently rotation is 
advised. 


Protecting Trees from Sun Scald.—More fruit and shade trees 
are believed to be killed by sun scald than from all other injuries. 
Cornstalks furnish a simple means of shade and also protect from 
rabbits. Split each cornstalk in two and place the flat side against 
the trunk, using two or three loosely woven ties when the trunk is 
surrounded. Prof Samuel B. Green believes that the trees are 
scalded in early spring as well as in the summer and fall, so the pro- 
tection should remain on the trees through the year. He recommends 
inclining fruit trees to the southwest when planted. The trunks 
may be shaded by boards, woven laths, close wire screen, burlap or 
thick paper, and the crotches covered with hay rope. A bunch of 
corn fodder may be tied around the tree. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
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NATIVE HAWS AS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Our native hawthorns, or red haws as they are commonly 
called in many places in the west, have not as a rule been exten- 
sively planted for 
ornamental purposes. 
It is true that the 
genus is appreciated 
more in some places 
than in others. Sev- 
eral species are very 
common in the west- 
ern states. Early in 
May the bottoms are 
fairly white with the 
flowers of the com- 
mon red haw (Crate- 
gus mollis), a much 
branched tree 20 or 
30 feet high. It pro- 
duces large, slender, 9. 
petioled leaves. The (3; 
young shoots are pu- 
bescent. The large 
white flowers are one 
inch across. The fruit 
is bright scarlet, with 
a light bloom, ripen- 
ing in September. It 
is one of the hand- 
somest of the North 
American species, 
especially desirable 
because of its attract- 
ive flowers and the 
abuniant shade the 
tree affords. Itisone 
of the best of the 
native species for its 
fruit. Large quan- 
tities of the sweet, 
edible fruit are col- 
lected every year, 
chiefly for making appie butter. It is quite a variable species as 
regards the size of its fruit, varying from three-quarters to an inch 
and a quarter broad. Three trees of this species were set out on 
the college grounds nearly 25 years ago. They are admired by all 
who see them. The flat-topped haw (Craetgus punctata) is an- ~ 
other very desirable species. It grows from 15 to 20 ft high, pro- 
duces horizontal branches, and its leaves are much smaller than in 
the common red haw. It bears numerous white flowers, which 
come out 14 days later than the other species. Its spreading 
branches make the trees very desirable as an ornamental plant. 
The round fruit is a dull red or yellow, sprinkled with numerous 
small dots. The fruit is more persistent than that of the common 
red haw, and is scarcely edible. The most widely cultivated of all 
our species is the Cockspur thorn (Crategus crus-galli). It pro- 
duces horizontal branches and slender thorns, sometimes four 
inches long, shining, thick, dark green leaves, and flowers later 
than the above species. The globular fruit is dull red and one-third 
of an inch broad. Birds do not devour the fruit as they do that of 
the other species, and it remains with its color till spring. It has 
been used as a hedge plant. I believe our common red haw has 
great possibilities if horticulturists would turn their attention to its 
improvement. Where there is plenty of room in a lawn none of 
our native trees are more desirable than the species given here. 





FLOWERING BRANCH OF THE RED HAW 





Persimmons and Pawpaws.—These fruits can be successfully 
grown as far north as the lakes. My crop of persimmons, borne on 
scions from Missouri and Indiana, is very heavy each year. There is 
never any killing back. Seedlings often prove unfertile. Nursery- 
men in Illinois can generally furnish trees. The pawpaw likes 
moist land, the flowers are very large, andthe fruit is half the size 
of a banana. The foliage of both fruits is very fine. The persim- 
mon grows 30 feet high; the pawpaw is under 20.—[E. P. Powell, 
Oneida Co, N Y. 


Second Crop of Grapes.—Never before have I seen so heavy a 
second crop of grapes. Late frost destroyed the whole new growth. 
Dormant buds were then forced into growth, and the new canes blos- 
somed profusely. The yield of fruit is excellent.—[P, Western N Y. 
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UNPROFITABLE PIG GROWING 


JOHN M. JAMISON, OHIO 


Every farmer who has given the matter thought must know 
that there is a great deal of unprofitable hog growing and feeding. 
There are three prime factors that make this true, viz: Overcrowd- 
ing, too light feeding, and too little variety in kinds of food. Over- 
crowding is too often the cause of the second mistake. The latter 
occurs from force of habit and ignorance. Quite recently I came 
across an instance plainly illustrating these statements. The farm- 
er had two lots of pigs: One lot of nine, at six months old, weigh- 
ing about one hundred pounds each; another of eight, weighing less 
than fifty pounds each, at about four months old. Both lots were 
healthy and thrifty, and did the best they could for the owner, 
considering the treatment they had. They were sold because the 
corn supply had run out. This farmer was a close calculator when 
he came to the cost of an animal or a crop, but in his calculations 
has not been able to grasp the value of full feeding for young stock, 
or the value of a mixed ration. On account of the thrifty appear- 
ance of the shotes, and the fact that the purchaser wanted them to 
mate some sheep he already had, he was able to sell them at a 
good price, yet he assured the purchaser that he was not getting 
cost of growing by about one dollar per head. In other words 
they had “eaten their heads off” and $15 besides. I have every 
reason to believe that his statements were true so far as they went, 
but were not the whole truth probably, because he did not count all 
the sources of loss. His supply of corn was limited and the crop of 
pigs too great. A second mistake was made in trying to make the 
corn go too far. Consequently the pigs never did their best, as 
they had but little more than a maintenance ration. This man’s 
farm is very thin land and he probably buys commercial manures 
to feed his crops. Yet I have no doubt that he thinks it would be 
ruin to purchase any of the by-products of the mills to feed in con- 
nection with.corn, to his pigs. These pigs should have been at least 
twice as heavy as they were when sold, and could have easily been 
made so had they had a part ration of middlings and bran, in con- 
nection with the corn; it could not have been done without a mixed 
ration, for on the high feed of corn necessary to make such a gain 
they would have been burned out and ruined. 

Had an equal amount to that lost been spent in the purchase 
of middlings and bran in equal quantities by weight, and fed in 
connection with the corn, I can scarcely doubt that there would 
have been a profitton the whole. With the addition of these foods, 
they would have been able to consume more corn without danger 
of injury. Another point that should be a strong factor with farm- 
ers situated as this one is, is the value of these purchased foods as 
fertilizer, which would be at least one-half their cost. Yet in the 
corn regions of Ohio and on the clay lands adjoining the rich bot- 
tom lands, but little thought is given to the fertilizing value of 
foods, particularly to those purchased. 

Too often when these foods ure bought they are fed on a hill- 
side where they will be washed into the near-by stream and lost. 
The line of pig growing that I have described is practised by a great 
many farmers that have their cribs well filled with corn and wheat. 
The effort and calculations made to save feed are all right to a cer- 
tain extent, but instead of figuring to know how small an amount 
the pig can be limited to, and live, the figuring should take another 
direction, that of finding out how much a pig can be made to eat 
and digest; instead of begrudging the limited ration to a starveling, 
it should find great pleasure in the exceedingly bountiful ration 
of a glutton. Instead of a restrained appetite, it should be encour- 
aged to the fullest extent. 





Co-operative Cheese Making is the rule in the great cheese-pro- 
ducing sections of central New York. The factories do not usually 
buy the milk. They simply take the milk from their patrons and 
make it into cheese for one dollar per 100 lbs of cheese, which 
covers all expenses at the factory. The patron is entitled to all the 
cheese will bring above this one cent a pound. It is easy, there- 
fore, to tell each week what the milk will net the farmers, by 
deducting ic from the price at which the cheese of the factory has 
sold, and figure on the number of pounds of milk required per 
pound of cheese, 


improved Cattle are the best for the improved farm, whilejscrub 
cattle are not without their merits under improved conditions, This 
is the conclusion arrived at by the Kansas experiment station, after 
prolonged feeding of thoroughbred and scrub steers, described in 
bulletin 51. In other words, a tough, hardy scrub is more of a 
‘‘rustler” than thoroughbred stock, but the latter is invariably more 
profitable to the good farmer and stockman, and it is only good 
farming that is really profitable. 


* and raise more chickens during the hot weather. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


DOES SUMMER BUTTER PAY? 


NELLIE HAWKS 


Of all the thankless tasks attempted by the farmer’s wife, 
making summer butter for market is the most discouraging. Possi- 
bly they feel compelled to do it because the cows are on the farm 
and must yield a dividend, be it ever so small. But is it not mis- 
taken economy, this making of eight and ten cent butter? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds are dumped on the market each 
summer, and bring but a mere pittance. It entails a lot of hard 
work, and the returns are meager. Most farmers attempt too 
much, consequently the cows are not well kept, and the wife has to 
do the milking and churning. A little farm well tilled will proba- 
bly never be the rule in this great far west. In the general rush 
and hurry, butter making is a side issue. 

Making butter for private customers, however, does pay, and 
many farmers’ wives are doing nicely in this line of industry. But 
to the producer of farm butter for market, I say, keep fewer cows 
Make butter dur- 
ing the winter, as it then almost invariably brings a good price. If 
you do not live sufficiently near a creamery to which you can send 
your milk in summer, feed it to growing pigs, chickens and laying 
hens. By this use it will pay a larger dividend than if converted 
into a soft, unpalatable, and almost unsalable butter. 

Many farms are supporting unprofitable cows. Weed them out, 
and give their feed and care toa few good ones. Breed for better 
milk and butter producing animals. Learn how to make the best 
butter. Plan to have the cows fresh during the late fall, winter, or 
early spring, when prices are good, the labor of butter making less 
wearisome, and when the men can help atthe churn. Make all 
the butter possible at that season. Put it on the market in an 
attractive form, and by keeping each make up to a high standard, 
you will soon have a reputation for good butter, which will enable 
you to get more than the regular market price. 





The Farmer and Market Poultry Raiser is unconsciously cut out at 
most of the poultry exhibitions. The prizes offered are usually for 
the benefit of professional breeders, and the ordinary person who is 
in the egg and hen business for profit is inclined to regard the poul- 
try exhibitions as of little practical use to him. The Rhode Island 
association has been the pioneer in making its exhibitions more 
valuable, and for its coming show in December offers exceedingly 
liberal premiums on turkeys, geese, ducks, guinea fowl, both on 
pure breed and crosses, on fowls other than pure breed, on dressed 
poultry of all kinds, on eggs, and on incubators and brooders. In 
addition to the usual prizes offered for the various ‘fancy breeds,” 
the prizes run from $5 to $35 in each of these practical classes, and 
are announced early enough so that all may have time to prepare 
to exhibit eggs, dressed poultry, and other classes of fowls than the 
fancy breeds. This example is well worthy the attention of all 
poultry associations, who can obtain a full copy of the large prizes 
for practical exhibitions by addressing the Rhode Island Poultry 
Association at Providence. 


Getting Stock Ready for Winter.—Begin now. Food will be more 
perfectly digested and assimilated during the coming three months 
than during any other three months of the year. Begin with the 
poultry, the pigs, the little calf and cgws, the sheep and lambs, the 
old mare, colt, and horses, Feed often and liberally with as much 
of a variety as convenient. Do not hesitate to break into the corn- 
field, if necessary, and feed ears and all. The provident farmer, 
with an abundance to draw from at this time, as harvesting goes 
on, is most fortunate. Pursue this plan with skill and care, and 
the feeder will in a few weeks be repaid by the improvement of his 
stock when they get on their winter underwear of flesh and fat. 





Handling Whey and Buttermilk is a problem at butter and cheese 
factories. At the Lawrence factory for making fancy cheese, re- 
cently illustrated and described in our Aug 24 issue, a pipe is laid 
from the factory to the top of a hill about 50 feet higher than the 
factory and 3,600 feet away. On the summit are commodious and 
well constructed hogpens, with rooms for the .attendants. The 
pens are comfortably arranged and easily kept clean, and in win- 
ter are warmed by steam heat. To this place all the whey and 
buttermilk is forced by a steam pump, and a main from the vil- 
lage waterworks furnishes unlimited supplies of pure fresh water 
for drinking, washing, etc. The hogs are bred on the place, and 
two crops of 300 hogs each are raised and marketed annually. 


Are the times hard enough so you insist upon testing every 
cow’s milk before you buy her? 








IMPROVED CORN HUSKERS AND SHREDDERS 








Because of the hay crop for several years past, corn fodder is 
being looked to more and more as forage. Its value has long been 
known and appreciated, but because of the vast amount of labor 
required to secure it, the greater part of this crop was allowed to 
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IMPROVED FARM 
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FIG 1. CORN HUSKER AND SHREDDER 


waste. With the advent of the corn binder, supple- 
mented by the husker and fodder shredder, corn fodder 
is now attracting much attention as a substitute for 
hay. The shredded or cut product has been fed with 
most satisfactory results, many believing it to be almost 
equal to timothy hay for wintering stock. During the 
summer hay is usually preferred for work animals, but 
for a large part of the year this fodder is a most excellent 
rough feed. The corn binder has been described in a 
previous issue. The favorite huskers now in use take the husks off 
the ear, and tear and crush the stalks into small bits. The fodder 
is fed to the machine, butts first. It first runs between rollers, 
which crush the stalks and break off the ears. The stalks pass on 
to a shredder, resembling a cylinder and concave of an ordinary 


threshing machine, and are there torn into small pieces without 
sharp edges. 


The ears, when broken from the stalk, fall below to 





FIG 3. CORN HUSKER AND FODDER CUTTER 

the husker rollers, which are provided with husking screws. These 
can be raised or lowered. The husks and silk are pulled off the 
ears, drawn between the rollers, and then carried to the fodder 
pile. The cleaned ears are elevated to a crib, or delivered into a 
wagon. By means of the carrier the shredded fodder can be run 
into a hay mow, or stacked in the open ground. The machine is 
run by means of an ordinary thresher engine, or the common 
sweep horse power. One-fourth 
to one acre of fodder can be dis- 
posed of each hour, varying with 
the condition of the material at 
the time it is run through the 
machines, the skill of the opera- 
tors, etc. The husks are taken 
fc 5. SPIRAL SHREDDER HEAD ©! More completely than by 

most hand huskers, and very 
little grain is shelled. What is removed can be cleaned and put in 
the bin, or it can be run into the fodder. The best machine of this 
Class, with three pairs of husking rollers and 24-in cylinder head, 
costs $400. The cheapest, with one pair of rollers and 14-in cylin- 
der head, sells for $225. A feed cutter with a husker attachment is 





made by a Michigan firm, and can be had for $150. This machine 
does good work, but is necessarily slower. 


It is cheap, and will 
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MACHINERY 





suffice where small quantities are to be taken care of. The best and 
common method of procedure is for one man to buy a shredder and 
go about from farm to farm, charging so much per acre, or per 
bushel of husked corn. The shredded fodder is stored and treated 
like hay. Run it into the hay mow if you have room. A shed 
with open sides makes a good storage place, as the air, getting at it 
freely, keeps it dry and prevents heating. If barn or shed room is 
not available, the fodder can be stacked in the open field, 

but, as it takes water easily, the stack must be well topped 
out with prairie bay, straw, or some other material which 
will shed water, or it must be covered with canvas or 
boards. In some localities it has been baled and sold, 
bringing almost as high a price, if of the best quality, as 
timothy hay. The common practice, however, is ta sell 
the hay and feed the shredded fodder. The great shortage 
of hay this season gives this 

subject great interest, and but 

for the recent progress in the 

invention and manufacture of - 
machines for handling the corn 










FEED AND ENSILAG® CUTTER WITH HUSKING ATTACHMENT 

crop it is likely that the live stock interests of many sections would 
suffer in someageenne. Where hay and corn are both short farmers 
are selling their stock at a sacrifice, while in localities where corn 
is heavy more animals will be fed than usual. 





DEHORNING PRECAUTIONS 


JOHN M. STAHL 





Common sense would indicate that animals should not be 
dehorned in very cold weather. If dehorning must be done in 
winter, a spell of mild weather should be selected. Mild winter 
weather is really better than summer, and is as good, if not better, 
than spring or fall. The wound 
made on grown animals is not 
trifling, and they are apt to take 
cold if the weather is very severe. 
It is best not to house animals 
too closely for two or three days 
after they are dehorned, as they 
are not so apt to strike their sore 
heads against objects in the open 
lot as in the shelters, and for a 
time they are awkward with their heads. It seemsthat the horns 
save an animal’s head from many a bump by coming first in con- 
tact with objects, and several days are required to teach the 
animal to make allowance for its loss. After it gets accustomed 
to the onme oonantens, its head gets no more hurts than before, 

. jee just as a man soon learns to make 
allowance for a high hat that he 
is wearing. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the 
wounds made by dehorning should 
be anointed when there are no 
flies. Iam clearly of the opinion 
that some dressing should be 
applied to exclude the air and 
dust. I can recommend a first 
application of ten parts hog’s lard, 
or beef tallow, to one part carbolic 
acid, or turpentine. This should 





FIG 4. KNIFE HEAD FOR CUTTING 





CYLINDER HEAD FOR 
SHREDDING 
be applied warmed a little past the point of liquefaction. Immedi- 


FIG 6. 


ately after, cover the wound with pine tar. Ordinarily this will be 
all the dressing needed. Treating the wounds with preparations 
which will afford absolute protection from the pests is necessary if 
the operation is performed during the fly season. Inspect the 
animals each day at first, and be sure that the sores are healing 


properly. 
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ESTABLISHING THE WINTER PRICE OF MILK 


The winter price must be based on probable supply and de- 
mand, The latter depends largely upon the general condition of 
the consuming public. It must be admitted that on this score 
alone, prices for the coming winter should be higher than last year. 
Labor in cities and towns is actively employed at higher wages, 
general business is in a healthy condition, distrust over financial 
affairs has given way to confidence, and there is a general upward 
tendency in all industry. This is directly opposite to the gloom 
that prevailed a year ago, when consumption was restricted by low 
wages and lack of work. Consumption of milk has made a Steady 
gain during the past four months over the like period of 1894, and 
there is every reason to suppose this gain will continue. 

The call for a iower price is based mainly on the big corn crop 
and cheap wheat, which are held to indicate low prices for corn 
meal, gluten meal, bran, middlings, etc. But the world’s wheat 
crop is short, the American crop is nearly 33 per cent below the 
maximum, and all natural conditions point to an advance in wheat 
and its by-products. The cotton crop is apparently below the aver- 
age of recent years, which points toa stiff advance in cottonseed meal 
before winter is over. It remains to be seen to what extent gluten 
and other corn by-products will take the place of the widely used 
cottonseed meal. The heavy falling off in the hay crop compared 
to last year, is another serious point. Hay has been specially light 
in southern New England, while the shortage in New York 
Pennsylvania, and in the hay shipping sections of the west has as- 
sumed large proportions, and this is likely to more than offset 
Maine’s comparatively good yield of hay. Of course, no one can 
predict the future of prices, but the accompanying tables show how 
prices of milk and feed have varied in past seasons at Boston, 
Mass, this point being selected as it pays the highest prices for milk 
and producers have to pay the highest prices for feed. 

Table A—THE SUPPLY OF HAY AND CEREALS 

The first column gives the price of milk per 8%2-qt can delivered at 
depot in Boston from April 1 to Sept 30 of the first year mentioned in the 
second column. The third column states the winter price of milk, from Oct 
1 to March 31 of the last year named in the second column. Then follows a 
column showing the average yield of hay per acre in tons for the whole 
country, during the current year. Then under their respective headings 
are colummns showing the crop each year in the whole United States of 
wheat, corn and oats, stated in millions of bushels. The last column gives 


the yield of cotton in round millions of bales. This aids farmers in judging 
of the supply of hay, grain, cottonseed meal and other by-products. 





Summer Year Winter Hay p Wheat Corn Oats Total, Cot- 
price of Oct-Apr price acre cereals ton 
milk Apr-Oct of milk tons —In millions of bushels— 

3c 1895-6 ? 1.00 450 2250 7 3415 8.0 
33 1894-5 37e 1.30 520 1444 72 2684 9.3 
33 1893-4 37 1.20 400 1620 638 2658 6.0 
33 1892-3 37 1.00 516 1628 661 2805 6.7 
33 1891-2 37 1.18 612 2060 738 3410 9.1 
32 1890-1 36 1.20 399 1490 524 2413 8.9 
32 1889-90 36 1.25 491 2113 T52 3356 7.3 
32 1888-9 38 1.22 416 1988 702 3106 6.9 
32 1887-8 @ 35 1.16 456 1456 660 2572 7.0 
30 1886-7 36 1.19 457 1665 624 2746 6.5 
32. C=«w 1885-6 36@37 1.26 357 1936 629 2821 6.6 
Ke 1884-5 2 — 513 1796 583 2892 5.7 
36 1883-4 40 a 421 1651 571 2546 5.7 
34 1882-3 43 524 1617 488 2609 7.0 
Table B—BOSTON MARKET QUOTATIONS ON HAY AND FEED IN TON 


In September and December of each year 
This table compares the winter price of milk with the average whole- 
sale prices of hay and feed in September (when the market value of milk 
is fixed) and again in December. Use this in connection with Table A, 
which shows the quantity of these crops each year. 





Winter Price -——Hay—-—— -——-Corn— -—Cot’s’d m’l~ ——-Bran-— 
season milk Sept Dec Sept Dee Sept Dec Sept Dee 
1895-6, $18.50 bs 5014¢ ? $22 ? $16.50 ? 

1RM4-5, 37e¢ 16.50 15.50 67 55 24 21 17.50 18.00 
1sv3-4, 37 19.00 18.00 52 49 26 24 18.00 18.25 
1892-3, 37 19.00 19.50 59 591, 25 25 17.00 17.25 
1801-2, 37 18.00 18.00 77 60 28 27 18.00 22.00 
1890-1, 36 16.00 15.00 59 65 26 26 19.00 23.00 
1889-90, 36 19.00 19.00 48 48 25 26 16.00 16.00 
1888-9, 38 20.00 20.00 61 52 26 26 20.00 21.00 
1887-8, 36 18.00 17.00 58 68 24 a 20.00 23.00 
1886-7, 36 18.00 18.00 Hed 53 25 25 16.00 19.00 
1885-6, 36@ 37 22.00 20.00 55 50 26 25 16.00 18 00 
1884-5, 2 20.00 19.00 70 51 31 29 17.00 16.00 
1883-4, 40 18.00 16.00 65 TF 30 29 18.00 19.00 
1882-3, 43 22.00 18.00 85 76 33 31 20.00 19.00 

STEAM APPARATUS FOR THE FARM AND DAIRY 
PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXPERIMENT STATION 


As to the advisability of buying feed mills, cutters, and steam- 
ers or boilers for farm use, I would say that, if well managed, it 
will pay to own and use a boiler closely united with the engine on 
the same cast frame, of from four to six horse power, and a feed 
cutter. Place the power, if possible, so that it can be used for cut- 
ting ensilage and for the other purposes named below without hav- 
ing to move it. If this cannot be done, then place the boiler and 
engine on a plank stone boat, so that it can be easily moved by 
horses from its winter home to the open yard. Such a plant may 
be made to warm all of the drinking water of the animals in cold 
weather to 90° F, and tocut the roots, hay and straw for making “‘cut 
feed” for horses; and if hay is high it will usually pay to cut some 


MILK 
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PROBLEM 


of the coarser fodders for the cattle, to be dampened and mixed 
with the meal and roots 12 to 24 hours before feeding. It should 
furnish heat, by means of a small coil of gas pipe, for warming one 
room in the barn, preferably one above the boiler, where much 
work may be conveniently and profitably done in winter. If but- 
ter making is carried on to any extent, there would be power to 
drive the separator, and steam and hot water for cleansing utensils. 
If chickens are kept for winter eggs and broilers—and they should 
be—power will be at hand for cutting raw bones for them. Pur- 
chase four knives with the mower and grind them before haying, 
so that all things may be in readiness when the sun begins to shine, 
and make steam instead of the boy turn the grindstone . 

Usually it will not pay to grind feed at the barn, or steam it,—at 
least nearly all the plants put in for these purposes have gone out 
of use, only a very few holding on to the practice. The amount of 
power, steam and labor required to handle, cut, grind and steam 
food is so great, and the plant so complicated and so liable to get 
out of order, that it becomes not only expensive but often very an- 
noying. One’s efforts would better be expended in producing first- 
class clover, or mixed hay, roots and ensilage and other foods, 
preserving an abundance of digesters, aroma and volatile oils. 





A BOSTON MILK CONTRACTOR’S VIEW 


JOHF F. FRENCH 


The whole milk business, though improved and amended in 
some directions, is still greatly demoralized and needs overhauling 
and renovating even more than the milk itself needs care and 
inspection. The losses yearly sustained through the wasteful han- 
dling and detention of milk cans by farmers, shopkeepers, bakers 
and others, the still greater loss from impure and sour milk at al- 
most the only time in the year when it all could be sold if sweet 
and pure, and the greatest loss of all through long credits and by 
catering to men with no capital, credit or character, induce me to 
make these strictures and suggestions. In making them I do not 
wish to pose as wise above others, or simply as a fault finder, or imply 
that the milk business is, as a whole, more loosely managed than 
many other branches of trade. While perfection is not to be looked 
for in the milk business or elsewhere, improvement and reform are 
always in order. We have made effectual and I trust lasting reform 
in our warfare upon impure and diluted milk, and our inspectors 
stand as faithful sentinels to guard its purity, quality and genuine- 
ness. Now let us apply the same test, and set the same guard over 
the impure and diluted men who deal in and distribute it through 
the community. Trade of all kinds is made honorable or dishonor- 
able, profitable or unprofitable, by the men who conduct and man- 
age it. Let us fix fair and equitable prices and demand a more 
prompt system of payments, and select men of credit, capital-and 
character to deal with, and thus let us force out of the business all 
who live by robbing others of their just rights. When this system 
is fully established and lived up to, thousands will be taken from 
the undeserving and profligate and given to the deserving and pru- 
dent. In short, let us stop, as far as possible, all leaks and losses 
from worthless men who do not earn but squander it, and give it to 
men of character and credit who will turn it to good account. 





The Trade'in Frozen Milk is assuming proportions that alarm 
farmers who have for years supplied the London (England) market 
with fluid milk. A company with large capital owns a patent pro- 
cess for freezing milk, and is already shipping 100,000 lbs of milk 
weekly from Sweden. The milk is heated to 167° F, immediately 
cooled to 50° F, and then frozen solid in three hours. Pine barrels 
(no other wood will do) are half filled with the frozen mass, the bal- 
ance being filled with the unfrozen milk. This way of packing has 
proved to be the only practicable one, as part of the milk has to be 
frozen in order to keep the whole cold, and part has to be in a flow- 
ing state in order to get the barrels exactly full, which is necessary 
in order to avoid too much shaking up on the road, by which the 
cream would be turned into butter. The floating masses of ice at 
the same time prevent the cream rising on the unfrozen milk. 
Milk which is treated in this way has proved to keep quite fresh for 
26 days. This plan may possibly have an important influence on 
the milk trade of America, rendering shippers independent of dis- 
tance except as governed by transportation charges. 


The Early Baldwin deserves a high rank among summer apples. 
This is a much finer apple than the Red Astrachan and superior to 
the Early Harvest, which it closely resembies. It is about 10 days 
later than the Early Harvest and was at its best this year about 
Aug 7. Color greenish white, flesh white but acid, equally good for 
dessert or cooking. I am confident the Early Baldwin is almost an 
annual, there being some apples every year. This apple originated 
on the farm of Joseph Baldwin in Connecticut. 
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The big department stores in the cities are 
members of asyndicate through which they 


buy their goods in enormous quantities at low-. 


est prices. Now the little country stores in 
the central west are joining a similar purchas- 
ing syndicate. When will the farmers follow 
suit? There is money in it. 
stacks eee See 
Chicago will have no fat stock show. Since 
the roof collapse of the great Coliseum build- 
ing,“~which would have been utilized for the 
purpose, the committee of the state board of 
agriculture having the affair in charge, has 
abandoned all effort to make a display next 
November. This is in some measure to be re- 
gretted, yet better no show than the partial 
failure of the last three years. ‘ 
PEER ae, 
Only specious arguments are made by ths 
railroads in favor of the present extortionate 
freight rate on milk shipped to New ¥ork city 
uniformffor all distances, as summarized in 
our last issue. Their reasoning will not stand 
analysis. Because this injustice has continued 
40 years is no reason why it should be permit- 
ted longer. The immense milk business of 
London, offChicago and of Boston is, and long 
has been, based on a freight rate that increases 
in amount according to the distance milk is 
hauled. This is the plan upon which rates 
are established for all other classes, of freight. 
The position of the New York railroads is un- 
tenable. They are doomed to defeat. 
sical iene 
Although the farmers of New York, Ohio 
and the middle states generally have experi- 
enced the inconvenience of four drouthy sum- 
mers in succession, they have not lost faith in 
the lands and climate of this section. Very 
few are pulling out for the west. The Florida 
fruit craze did attack a few some years ago, 
but their experience with untimely frosts and 
unsalable crops has started, emigration this 
way. Georgia land companies and commis- 
sioners for southern railroads have boomed 
the pine lands and climate of that state until a 
few companies of speculators and office hold- 
ers in Ohio have started vast peach orchards 
in the pine hills, but the real farmers of the 
middle states are not demoralized by the ex- 
travagant claims of these land agents. 


waco ate 

Beginning next Monday all beef offered for 
export, in whatever shape, must be accompa- 
nied by ,the certificate of a government in- 
Spector, showing thatit is sound and whole- 
Some. Of more importance still, in its bearing 
on our foreign trade, is the order that all meat 





EDITORIAL 


from every other species of animals, which for 


any reason does not bear the government 
stamp, and is intended for export, must be 
plainly labeled in such manner as to clearly 
indicate the animal from which the meat was 
produced, otherwise it cannot be exported. 
With this law observed it will effectually pre- 
vent all opportunity on the part of dishonest 
persons to export horse meat under the guise 
of beef. Our trade with Europe is too impor- 
tant to be jeopardized by efforts to inaugurate 
any such traffic. While exports of live cattle 
are smaller for the year, fresh and cured beef 
is going abroad in such quantities as to afford 
material support to the cattle market. 





The Equal Tax in Ohio. 





A desperate attempt will be made to repeal 
the new Rawlings or personal property tax law 
in Ohio. The case to test the new law was 
made by the auditor of Hamilton county, plac- 
ing $88,743 on the duplicate against the Chris- 
tain Moerlein Brewing Co because it had re- 
fused to list under the Rawlings law. The au- 
ditor referred the case to the board of review, 
which added $128,740, making a total against 
this one firm of $217,483. The brewing com- 
pany, backed by thirteen other breweries in 
the county, carried the case into the courts. 
They set up the claim that the bill provided for 
double taxation and hence was unconstitu- 
tional. 

The circuit court found against them and the 
Ohio supreme court has now affirmed that de- 
cision. The law required the listing of raw 
material and manufactured articles. The court 
found that a thing could not be raw material 
and a manufactured article at the same time. 
The fact is, the constitution of Ohio requires 
that all property shall be listed for taxation 
and prior to the passage of the Rawlings bill 
the constitution was violated in the interest of 
manufactured articles exempted from taxation 

The farmers of Ohio pay tax on their lands, 
their buildings, their tools, animals, farm 
products, and allother property. Since 1845 the 
manufacturers have paid only on+their plant 
and not on their millions of manufactured ar- 
ticles. They have been exemplified by the 
state and fostered by the tariff laws of the gen- 
eral government until they have passed the 
stage of “infant industries,” and now the 
farmers of Ohio Gemand equal taxation. They 
pay taxes on all their property and they see 
no justice in exempting wealthy and powerful 
corporations, profits are far greater 
than those made onthe farm. This Rawlings 
bill was passed after a long and hard-fought 
contest. Let every farmers’ organization, 
every grange, club and picnic, take up this 
subject now, and see that the men sent to the 
legislature will be true to the, farmers’ inter- 
est and support the Rawlings law. 

The situation is much the same in New York 
and New Jersey. But Pennsylvania has made 
some progress of late years in reaching certain 
forms of personal property .for taxation. The 
single tax campaign in Delaware is making 
slight progress. Yet the injustice of existing 
systems of taxation in our middle states is year- 
ly becoming more serious. In our judgment it 
has long affected the farmers far more serious- 
ly and directly than any tariff that the coun- 
try has ever had or is likely to have. Equita- 
ble taxation is certainly one of the gravest 
issues before the country. 

ae 

With the development of machinery, the 
raising of potatoes has become a great in- 
dustry. Inthe west this cropis being used 
largely to take the place of wheat where di- 
versified farming is on the increase. The 
chief drawback to raising potatoes in the days 
of cur boyhood was the great amount of labor 
required in digging. The spade or the potato 
fork released the tubers from the soil and the 
small boy or hired man gathered them ina 
pail or basket and carried them to a pit or the 
cellar. It was slow, back-breaking work and 
one of the things which filled the young man 
with a desire to get away fromthe farm. Now, 
however, digging requires almost as little labor 
as cutting hay. Inthe general improvement 


whose 


of farm machinery the potato digger 
has not been forgotten or neglected. 
After the spade and the fork came 


the ordinary breaking plow, which turn- 
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ed up the hills and enabled the pickers to get 
the potatoes quite readily. This was followed 
by the somewhat flat sibsoil-like plows with 
iron rods diverging from the rear. Improve- 
ments continued to be made until to-day we 
have a machine which digs the potatoes, frees 
them from earth and rubbish and sorts them, 
all in one operation. The drawbacks to potato 
growing are thus decreased and it is possible 
for small farmets to raise large fields of this 
profitable vegetable. Toits disgrace let it be 
said, the south imports most of its Irish pota- 
toes, and indeed southern cities are at times 
the best market for them. 





The horrible extent to which milk is adul- 
terated by New York city dealers and peddlers 
has been shown by numerous convictions in 
the courts which have resulted from the 
present Campaign against these criminals con- 
ducted by the board of health. In no case have 
the dealers been able to show the slightest evi- 
dence of adulteration in the milk as it left the 
farm. There may be a few who water their 
milk among the thousands who ship milk to 
this and other markets in our middle states, 


but these trials in court indicate 
that 99% per cent of the “doctored” 
milk is made after it reaches’ the 
city. This sale of water in milk is not 
only fatal to health, but fatal also to any im- 
provement in the milk market. Producers 


join heart and hand in the movement for pure 
milk. It must result in an increased consump- 
tion of the honest article: It comes at just the 
right time to indirectly help on the great war- 
fare for lower freight rates in milk justly 
graded as to distance. 
—aecindibinascsis 

The great campaign—national, state, county 
and local—that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
inaugurated against insects, weeds and fungus 
pests, was ably seconded in President J. B. 
Smith’s address to the economic entomologists’ 
society. He spoke truly when he said 
there ought to be some good laws rigidly en- 
forced regarding the destruction of certain in- 
sectpests. To secure these and have them 
faithfully executed, the farmers and fruit cul- 
turists should be encouraged to take an active 
interest in this movement. Almost all insects 
which prey upon|fruit trees might be completely 
exterminated by well-directed co-operative ef- 
fort which shall intelligently apply scientific 
methods. The person who obtains Prof Weed’s 
latest books (Insects and Insecticides, $1.50, 
Fungi and Fungicides, $1, postpaid from the 
Orange Judd Company) will have the most 
complete and practical account of these pests 


and how to deal with them. 
a 


Prof King’s articles on silo construction and 
filling have been closelyfollowed by our readers. 
They give the latest and best practice on these 
subjects. The silo has come to stay, and with 
the short hay crop but abundant corn fodder, 
more silos will be built and filled in the west 
and south this year than ever before. Time was 
when the so-called fancy farmers held that ensi- 
lage was not good enough for their fine stock, 
but here comes Mr Havemeyer, importer of the 
beautiful Simmenthal cattle illustrated in our 
Aug 31 issue, who says he shall continue feeding 
ensilage because he has ‘‘proved beyond ail 
dispute that it is not only the healthiest but 
the most economical food that afarmer could 
use.”” The demand for ensilage cutters, car- 
riers, etc, this season is unprecedented, and 
these machines have been so perfected and 


cheapened that they are indispensable on 
farms where any considerable’ business is 
done. 

I 


A well-dressed young man ina light mixed 
brown suit of latest style, kid gloves, etc, rep- 
resenting himself as the representative of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been making in- 
quiries about wealthy farmers in various towns 
in this section. We have heard of this chap 
before and a week or so afterwards have not 
been surprised to learn that bunco steerers 
have been working that locality. Heis proba- 
bly the advance agent of an outfit who send 
him around the country to map out their coursé 
and select parties likely to be victims. These 
adventurers usually want to “‘buy a farm” and 
end up by playing a game of cards or some 
other sharp trick for a large stake with the 
farmer they get in their power. 
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THE BRILLIANT GRAIN PROMISE, 


Carefully consolidated lecal returns to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for its special September 
crop report, covering nearly every county of im- 
tance in agricultural production west of the 
Allegheny mountains, the leading eastern 
states and the Pacific coast, with careful esti- 
mates for the small areas not thus covered 
give the following results for crop conditions 
Sept 1: Corn 92; condition of all wheat when 
harvested 72.6; rye 86.6; barley 87.7; tobacco 
82.6; potatoes $2; oats $0.8. 

SLIGHT FALLING OFF 1N SURPLUS CORN STATES. 

The corn crop shows a decline during the 
month of three points. In the states growing 
commercial corn the decline was much more 
severe but this was in part offset by improve- 
ment in sections that do not raise a surplus. 
The decline is in the Ohio valley and west of 
the Missouri river, and is due entirely todrouth 
during August. Therecord of the month in 
the so-called surplus states is a decline of 5 
points in Ohio, 11 in Indiana, 3 in Illinois, 5 in 
Iowa, 8 in Kansas and 23 in Nebraska, while 
Missouri shows an improvement of 1 point. 
The improvement which offsets in part this 
serious impairment of prospect is mainly in 
districts that do not furnish any corn for mar- 
ket outside their own borders. 

The crop in Lowa and northern Ill and Ind is 
late, the result of much replanting necessary 
in the spring, and is therefore, to some extent, 
in danger of farther damage from early frosts. 
In the more seuthern districts the erop is al- 
ready made, and where pasturage is short is 
being fed to stock. In Ohio and Indiana the 
yield will be of medium proportions only, but 
in Iowa, Missouri and parts of Kansas, where 
the season has been unusually favorable, the 
rate of yield will be surprisingly large, prob 
ably exceeding the result indicated by returns 
of condition during period of growth. 

RATE OF WINTER WHEAT YIELD BETTER. _ 

The returns this month show that in the case 
of winter wheat, while the crop is an exceed- 
ingly short one, the poorest in years, the ex- 
tent of damage was overstated at the last re- 
port. In times of panie the tendency is al- 
Ways to exaggerate damage and while this was 
guarded against as far as possible, itis now 
evident that the rate of yield of winter wheat 
will be 8 to 10 per cent higher than the last pre- 
vious report of condition indicated. The prin- 
cipal improvement in state averages is found 
in Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Missouri, but on the Pacific coast farther con- 
tact with the crop has revealed further im- 
pairment in yield. 

PHENOMENAL SPRING WHEAT RETURNS. 

Latest county and township reports to Am- 
ERICAN AGRICULTURIST from the spring wheat 
district do not indicate any marked change 
from the special report gathered Aug 10-15, 
though as threshing advances there is tendency 
to asmall enlargement in estimated rate of 
yield. In ordinary seasons there are always 
some fields that return phenomenal yields, but 
they are the exception and not suflicient to 
disturb seriously ante-harvest calculations. 
This year in the northwest these yields have 
been the rule and the extra volume of wheat 
turned out has vitiated calculations made early 
in the season on the basis of past experience. 

These unusual yields are, however, to some 
extent offset by the low rate of return in the 
Jim river valley both in North and South Da- 
kota. The fall in spring wheat condition re- 
ported Aug 1 was due to the damage suffered 
in this section, and this hasin no way been 
repaired. The improvement in the general ay- 
erage is simply due to the extraordinary yield 
conditions realized in other sections of the 
northwest. 

WILL THE 8 CROP MEASURE 450,000,000 BU ? 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Only makes one es- 
timate of the wheat crop of the year, that in Oc- 
tober after revision of acreage, and after the 
crucial test of threshing gives a basis of fact 
for the calculation. In order, however,to antic- 
ipate final results as far as possible, on account 
of the special interest in this crop, correspon- 
dents were requested to give the rate of vield 
so far as it has been determined by threshing. 
The facts obtained are submitted for just what 
they are—a preliminary statement of threshing 
results made before threshing is completed. 
This journal positively declines to be bound 


COMMERCIAL 


to any estimate except its own, made next 
month, when all facts of production are avail- 
able. On the basis of acreage reported in 
June and the threshing return made this 
month the wheat crop of the year would seem 
to be fairly represented as follows: 


Acres Av yield Bushels 
Winter, 24,451,000 10.68 260,000,000 
Spring 12,120,000 15.67 190,000,000 





450,000,000 

This is § bu in winter above what previous 
condition indicated, while spring wheat is in 
harmony with our special August report. No 
attempt is made to discount yield on account 


of poor quality. Winter is very poor 
and = spring hardly up to’ the ay- 
erage, so that in all probability 
a good part of the crop will never 


reach commercial channels. Even if the crop 
reaches 450,000,000 as now seems probable, it 
will still be 70,000,000 bu short of last year and 
in comparison with population the smallest 
harvested since 1885, with the single exception 
of 1890, 

OTHER CEREALS AND TOBACCO. 

The condition of rye, oats and barley shows 
slight improvement over last report, each indi- 
cating a crop of liberal proportions, though in 
case of oats it is unevenly distributed. In the 
Ohio valley the crop is light and quality poor, 
but in Iowa and the northwest the yield is re- 
markably heavy. Tobacco shows a decline of 
4 points, due mainly to drouthy conditions in 
Ohio vailey. Condition of potatoes at 52 is high 
in spite of drouth damage in Ohio valley. 

The following statement presents local con- 
ditions of various crops consolidated into 
state averages, and should be studied in con- 
nection with the text. 


Corn Wheat Oats Rye Barley To- Pota- Pas- 
bacco toes tures 
N Eng’d, oa WS 45 Ww 87 85 85 85 
N Y, 95 om ba 87 mw ww 85 70 
Pa, 90 AN Ww 45 bate] x0 90 80 
Tex, 100 54 66 75 65 - 85 92 
Ark, %* 83 16 87 - Ww 46 99 
Tenn, 100 baa] 91 no 8b oD | XS 46 
W Va, 5) 90 85 - 85 82 80 
Ky, S4 91 td 92 85 92 M4 
Ohio, 82 66 80 7¢ 67 60 65 50 
Mich, 82 72 70 86 72 79 62 
Ind, 82 55 58 74 i7 65 66 Bl 
Til, 9 58 67 il 78 89 69 60 
Wis, 83 83 89 82 89 75 88 59 
Minn, 88 96 % %3 &5 — 96 76 
Ta, a4 bad 104 95 w6 — 4 76 
Mo, 101 78 87 85 mw ow Sa} 100 
Kan, &3 45 51 57 85 — x 96 
Neb, 65 75 Sv 70 Sb -- 7v 79 
N Dak, ” 104 OR 92 100 i) #2 
S Dak, 70 80 74 76 su - rp) 68 
Cal, 9% 65 75 82 a) - x5 - 
Ore, a ” 88 75 75 _ 75 _ 
Wash, st 82 75 x0 Tv “ xt ~ 
Other, 95 ~ 86 82 85 85 Sb — 
US 92.0 73.6 80.8 86.6 87.7 82.6 82.0 





Grape Harvest Proves the Shortage. 





The liberal display of grapes in all the mar- 
kets portrays in no degree the actual shortage 
back inthe country. The crop is now being 
rapidly secured and marketed, and careful in- 
quiry instituted by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
emphasizes more than ever our former reports 
of the severe damage resulting from the un- 
timely frosts of last spring. It is too early to 
measure the full movement, but preliminary 
estimates place the nuinber of cars that will be 
shipped from the Chautauqua (N Y) grape 
belt at approximately 2000, subject to revision, 
or perhaps half the number at one time antici- 
pated. Last year 3500 carloads were marketed. 
The showing at some shipping stations is par- 
ticularly poor, the territory around Sheridan, 
for example, yielding less than a third what 
was expected before the frost, and scarcely 
more than 25 per cent that of last year, little or 
none of the frost damage being subsequently 
recovered. 

A little further west in Pennsylvania and 
northern Ohio the shortage is pronounced but 
irregular. From all information gathered 
from the grape-growing districts of Ohio it is 
the general opinion the crop will be little if 
any more than half that of a full one. While 
some sections were injured little, frost damage 
elsewhere was serious. The loss in tonnage, 
however, is in part made up through increased 
prices received, which in many instances are 
almost double those of last season, and the 
fruit is going into consumption at a satisfac- 
tory rate. 

The Michigan crop, where Concords are so 
largely grown, is light, scarcely half. In some 
sections on the west shore such as St Jo, 
Benton Harbor and Stevensville the yield is 


AGRICULTURE 


especially light although protected vines close 
to the water have turned out moderately well, 
Many important though isolated sections have 
full crops, this record, however, being confined 
almost exclusively to vineyards which escaped 
the frosts. One of the best towns is Lawton. 
Michigan shipments to Chicago are large in the 
aggregate, Concords selling readily when in 
good condition at 18@20c per 8-Ib basket. 
Northern markets are now supplied almost ex- 
clusively with grapes from the sections named, 
although of have their 
regular trade. 


course Cal varieties 


ii. 

India does not play as important a part in 
the wheat markets of the world as it did 
time ago and exports have fallen off material- 
ly. The area cultivated with wheat a year 
ago, official figures concerning which are now 
available, was 27,382,000 acres, against 26,429,- 
000 acres a year earlier, indicating a small in- 


some 


crease. The normal wheat area during 
a period of years is 26,734,000 acres. 
A decade ago India exported 1,053,000 
tons wheat. This declined in  ’89-90 


to 689,000 tons, followed by a large increase two 
years later to 1,515,000 tons. Last year, how- 
ever,only 608,000 tons or approximately 22,500,- 
000 bu were sent abroad, chiefly to western 
Europe, compared with our own annual ex- 
ports of wheat and flour of 100,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000 bu. With India’s acreage remaining 
practically at a standstill, and exports so 
small, her wheat trade is only sentimentally 
important compared with that of other sur- 
plus countries, such as Russia and Argentina. 


Cranberries are beginning to appear in the 
markets, but quotations are scarcely establish- 
ed, and demand is indifferent owing to the 
plenitude of other fresh fruits obtainable at 
low prices. At Chicago, the meager business 
passing is at prices around $3 per bu box, and 
at New York and Boston, Jersey and Cape Cod 
fruit is quoted at 7@7.50 per bbl in a small 
way. These prices do not afford much crite- 
rion of the market. James Flitcroft of Farm- 
ingdale reports the estimated "9% pick of Mon- 
mouth county, N J, at 7100 bu against 11,550 
bu in ‘4. Hecredits the various bogs with 
fruit as follows: Monmouth cranberry com- 
pany 750, Hisley 500 (frosts), against 2000 last 
year. Kimball 1500, Oviatt and York 2000, Taa- 
lor 50, Eldridge 100, Yellowbrook 200, Old 
Forge |200, Jaquette 250, Tucker 100, Allen’s 
bog 1000, Demmys 400, Enterprise 500, Lmprov- 
ed bog 250. : 
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‘What's in a name” applies to creamery 
butter as well as anything else, and certain 
favorite brands will sellin certain markets at 
a premium over other makes equally desirable 
though without the reputation. This accounts 
chiefly for the differences in quotations cover- 
ing strictly first-class goods. For example, 
the finest retail trade prefers butter from cer- 
tain local creameries, because these have been 
successfully introduced and are well known to 
careful housekeepers. Such will sell one and 
sometimes two cents higher than strictly choice 
makes which are not so well known but per- 
haps actually better. The difference is car- 
ried into prints. Never very popular in the 
west, tliese havea firm hold onthe trade in 
many of our eastern cities. 


Although tile drainage has not been needed 
in many localities during the last two seasons, 
wet weather will come sometime, hence if 
there are any very low spots on your farm, this 
fall will be an excellent time to lay a line of 
tile to these from the main drain. Hauling 
can be most easily dune during dry weather 
and the digging is better accomplished when 
an excess of water is not present. 

EEE — 

Australian Beef Competition.—This time it is 
a concern in New South Wales which intends 
to enter the markets as an exporter of prime 
dressed beef to England.’ Agents of Aus- 
tralian exporters have recently studied the 
workings of large Chicago packing houses, and 
instead of freezing meat for export, a method 
until now followed, propose to ship in refrig- 
erators direct to the English markets. Aus- 
tralian cattle and Australian frozen meats 
landed in Europe have not, up to the present 
time, offered any formidable competition with 
our choice American meats, selling several 
cents lower in the English markets. 








BUSINESS GRADUALLY INCREASING. 


TuEsDAY Eventna, Sept 10, 1895. 

Active fall business has not begun, but in 
the main there is an increase over a year ago. 
This in spite of vigorous efforts on the part of 
buyers of raw material to force a reaction from 
the sharp advances scored in many directions 
earlier in the summer. Iron continues the 
strongest thing of all and there is a gratifying 
demand, fully up to, if not exceeding the out- 
put, which in turn is especially large. Whole- 
sale merchants are moderately busy, yet look- 
ing for an improvement as autumn advances, 
with manufacturers of boots and shoes and 
woolen goods in some instances indicating 
more than a willingness to take further orders 
for finished goods. Bradstreet’s reports bank 
clearings at 59 cities for August 9 per cent 
smaller than July, as might have been expect- 
ed, but 16 per cent greater|than August, ’94, and 
23 per cent over August in the panic year, ’93, 
a showing in the main highly satisfactory. 

There is some testimony to the effect that 
the sharp declines in certain farm products, due 
to a realization of good crops, have nearly or 
quite reached their limit, with favorable re- 
actions due. Wheat last week sold at the low- 
est figures on the crop, and operators this 
week are still watching the big movement in 
the northwest. Corn exports continue en- 
couraging, and while relatively small com- 
pared with available reserves, have been for a 
week past much above an average. Despite 
some complaints on the part of manufacturers, 
raw wools are ina little better position from 
the standpoint of the grower, and cotton fair- 
ly maintains the advance, a very satisfactory 
element in southern trade conditions. The 
dairy markets continue to lag, with offerings 
more than ample for domestic requirements, 
exporters showing their old-time indifference. 
Revised quotations holding good to-night 
follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 58 32% 193g *415 *7 75 
New York, 633¢ 39 2342 *5 00 *8 50 
Boston, _ 46 _ 275 8 *925 
Toledo, 61 36 2034 215 470 
St Louis, 593% 31% 1834 _ — 
Minneapolis, 56% rape _ — 
San Francisco, *102% ‘1 11734 *1 05 *7 00 an 
London, 7144 473% _ pind *12 00 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 5754 3244 - 
December, 5946 _ 
May, 1896, 63 2934 21 


At Chicago, wheat traders have not yet reach- 
ed the point where they are ready to offer any 
good support. The continued big movement of 
spring is forcing would-be supporters to wait un- 
til conditions are changed. These free deliveries, 
which incidentally are to be expected at this sea- 
son of the year, form the dominating factor. That 
the visible supply should begin to increase is but 
natural. In a word there is little news in the 
market, but a continued waiting policy, especial- 
ly with the impression that farmers in the 
northwest are disposed to sell regardless }fof 
price. Stocks in Europe and headed for 
Europe are less burdensome, accdrding to a 
compilation by the Chicago Trade Bulletin, 
being placed at 78,900,000 bu Sept 1, a decrease dur- 
ing August of 7,900,000 bu. Exports from the U 8S 
are a little better, the price decline: being favora- 
ble to this. Receipts of winter wheat continue 
small and interior millers are buying fairly. At 
the lowest point last week prices showed a further 
break of 212@3%c, subsequently recovering a 
trifle, with Sept around 58c, Dec 593,c and May 
633gc, the spring wheat deliveries in the northwest 
being the leading factor so far this week. No 3 
rea by sample 53@58c, No2 red in store 58@5814. 
The latest estimate on the French wheat crop, 
raising this to nearly equal last year, was a sur- 
prise, and the bears made the most of it. Our ex- 
ports to France form but a small factor of the 
total foreign business, however. 

In corn, the prospect of the biggest crop on rec- 
ord is the controlling feature. While this entire- 
ly lacks novelty, it is potent, and prices last week 
worked down to the lowest on the crop and 
among the low est on record. No 2 Dec delivery 
went off to 2742¢c P bu in Feb, ’90, this same price 
was touched for corn in store. With the crop 
practically made, farmers have shown more dis- 
position to market reserves of old, and receipts 
are liberal, country offerings to arrive increasing 
materially. All this has made buyers hold off, es- 
pecially as southwestern points were getting 
some new 


corn this early, which has graded 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


well. Exports fairly encouraging, 
bids follow the declines on this side. Dec recov- 
ered ic to 284%4c and is this week receiving fair 
consideration, Sept (old corn) keeping around 33ce. 
No 2in store 333,@33%4¢c, No 2 yellow 337,@34%%c, No 
4 by sample 321/,@32%4¢, No 3 3314@34e. 

In oats, good support is still lacking. Exports 
are a little better, and at low prices extant opera- 
tors look for further increase in this direction. But 
with thecontinuously brilliant crop and thresh- 
ing returns the market this week shows little 
stability, distant deliveries declining %@%4¢ last 
week, May selling a shade under 21¢ and recently 
recovering but feebly. September hesitates 
around 19¢c and No2in store that toa fractional 


but foreign 


premium. No3 by sample 18a@19%4c, No 3 white 
20@21%4c. 
No 2rye at 39¢ shows a decline of 1c for the 


week, Sept being quoted at that and Dee 1@1%e 
premium. Demand is diminutive and with 
wheat and corn so weak no support need be ex- 
pected here. Consumers are buying sparingly, 
exports nil and stocks gradually accumulating, 
though not large enough to prove burdensome. 
The market is simply dull. 

Barley is wanted, but coming forward rather 
more rapidly than brewers and maltsters care to 
take it. As a result some easiness prevails, es- 
pecially on everything not strictly choice, and 
prices are 1@2c lower. With a liberal crop, buyers 
show expected indifference and reduce their bids, 
No 2 or Sept being salable early this week around 
45c. 

In flaxseed the weak tendency noted recently 
has been continued and lowest figures on the crop 
have been scored. No1cash and near deliveries, 
under the influence of big receipts, went off to 97¢ 
~ bu. Timothy worked up 20@30c P ctl to $4 30@ 
4 40, but could not hold all of this, reacting at 415 
a420for prime Sept delivery with Oct a shade 
under 4. Market unsettled, but more active, with 
the movement increased. Receipts liberal and 


so with shipments, sales being heavy for 
autumn distribution. One day last week 7 
bags were sold, a quantity seldom equaled. 


The clover crop has begun to move, quality so far 
not altogether satisfactory, and market still 
lacking the activity expected. While receipts are 
increasing here and at Toledo, the export demand 
is still flat, with stocks showing a disposition to 
pile up. Speculative holders have unloaded, and 
this caused a sharp decline to the basis of 775 p 
etl for contract grade, or 465 P bu of 60 Ibs against 
about 4 75 at Toledo. 


At Toledo, wheat depressed through indiffer- 
ence of foreigners, increasing home stocks and 
especially the continued free movement in the 
northwest. No2 winter in store ic, No 358142@ 
59c, low grades 56@57c. Corn quiet at the decline 
and poorly supported. No 2 cash or Sept 36c, May 
3034c. Oats ashade steadier around 20%4c, with 
May 22\4c, and rye dull at 4242@43ce. Clover de- 
pressed through increasing receipts, indifferent 
demand and speculative selling. Buying support 
confined almost exclusively to shorts who are tak- 
ing profits. Oct $475 p bu, March 490. 

At New York, wheat rather heavy. Dealers 
here discuss the indifferent export demand and 
the big movement in the northwest and that cov- 
ers the whole situation. No 2 red in store salable 
around 63e, with Dee 65c, No 3 cash 61@6l1lec, Nol 
northern 65¢e. Corn a ljittle steadier at vhe decline, 
exporters being in evidence, this forming an en- 
couraging feature. No 2 cash 39c, Dec 353%4c. Oats 
quiet with holders a little firmer in their views, 
especially on choice white. New No 2 mixed 23%4c, 
with old No2 white up to 2842@29e. Rye dull 
at 50@5iec on track, barley inactive with maltsters 
still working on old. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 





A Better Tone in the Market. 

Receipts of potatoes at the big markets have 
been lighter the past week and dealers have had 
some chance to clean out stock. Arrivals, how- 
ever, are fully ample to supply all demands. At 
Chicago home-grown potatoes are plentiful and 
figure largely in the market. For choice to 
fancy varieties there has been a steady moder- 
ate demand and with smaller receipts, dealers 
have been able to secure prices more favorable 
to producers. Sweet potatoes are in fairdemand, 
but irregular in price. 

The season in Aroostook county is advancing 
rapidly but farmers have harvested a compara- 
tively small proportion of the crop. Prices are 
still tentative with some of the starch people 
around Caribou offering 15ec p bu delivered at fac- 
tory. From the crop of ’94 the Bangor and Aroos- 
took R R shipped from all points on the Aroos- 
took division to points west of Bangor 1,497,000 bu. 

At Bedford, Westchester Co, N Y, few potatoes 
are dug. They are generally largs and of gcod 
quality, but some rot is shown. 

At Northumberland, Saratoga Co, N Y, fair to 
good bring 75c P bbl. 

At Seaford, Queens Co, N Y, crop good with no 
rot. 

At Hughesville, Lycoming Co, Pa, more than an 
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average crop, but demand limited and selling at 
30a@40e P bu. 

At Marcy, Oneida Co, N Y, some blight, but 
majority of fields still tresh and green. Selling 
at 25¢ Pp bu. 

At Chicago, for choice to fancy large a fair de- 
mand exists. Minn Early Ohio large 27@30e P bu, 
Wis 25@29¢c, common to fair 21@25c, Minn Hebrons 
and Rose 27 a30e, Wis 25a@30c, common 22a24ec, 
Peerless, good to ch 26a28¢c, home-grown 35@40c p 
11,-bu sack. 

At New York, in fair supply and _ selling 
well. L I in bulk §$1@125 p bbl, northern 
NY 1@112%,N J 90c@112%, Va_ yellow sweet 
2a@2 25. 

At Boston, cleaning up better. Aroostook He- 
brons 35@40c P bu, Rose 35c, N H Rose 35e, N Y¥ 
and Vt 35@40c, Rose and Hebrons $1 25 p bbl, yel- 
low sweets 2 50@2 75 p bbl. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


For our special exhaustive report on the apple 
crop of the west see Page 226 of this issue. 





Quality and Prices Somewhat Improved, 

Shippers of apples to distributing centers have 
learned that it will not pay to send in poor fruit 
in hopes of obtaining good prices, and during the 
past week the quality of offerings has shown 
some improvement. The demand has not been 
over active for any kind, for while peaches, 
pears, melons and such fruits as last but a com- 
paratively short time are in the market, it is but 
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The art of cider-making has advanced from the crude, 
and nearly always unclean, practices of former genera- 
tions to a place among the skilled industries. Improved 
mechanical appliances and_ scientific research have 
wrought a revolution in the methods, and greatly en- 
hanced the quality of the products. The modern methods 
and the scientific facts upon which they are based have 
hitherto been the trade secrets of a sélect few. This 
work gives a very clear and lucid exposition of them all. 
Everything relating to cider and wine-making is fully 
treated from the most advanced standpoint. The author 
is an experienced cider-maker, and comtinee thorough 
scientific knowledge with practical skill. The work is 
fully illustrated and substantially bound in cloth. 


12mo., Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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natural that consumers should take these while 
they can get them and leave apples alone until 
later in the season. But with improved quality 
there is also some improvement in prices, not- 
withstanding the limited call. As high as $225 
has been paid at New York, 3in Boston and 2 in 
Chicago. 

Mahlon Terhune, the N Y ship broker, reports 
1771 bbls apples shipped from N Y last week and 
100 from Montreal, total 1871, chiefly to Glasgow, 
against 6426 the corresponding week last year. 
Total exports to date 2830 bbls against 7827 last 
year. 

At Bedford, Westchester Co, N Y, apples look 
fine, large and fair, but need rain. 

At New York, in fair demand for fancy, 
firm. Quotations for nearby lots 
Gravenstein $150@225 p bbl, Duchess of Ohio 
150@2, Blush 150@2, Codling 125@175, Alex- 
ander 1 50@2 25, Fall Pippin 


prices 
follow: 


20-02 1 Bar, 1 25 
@1 75, Holland Pippin 1 25@1 75, windfalls 504 Tie. 

At Chicago, abundant supplies on hand, prices 
barely steady. Hard green cooking apples, accord- 
ing to packing and quality 75¢@8125 Pp bbl, com- 
mon and soft stock 50a@75c,Maiden Blush 1 254175, 
sweetapples 1@125, Ben Davis 1@1 25, Kings 1 25 
@1 50, Jonathan 1 50@2, ch red eating apples 125a@2. 

At Boston, receipts not heavy, demand steady. 
Williams $2 50a3 p bbl, Codling 175, Gravenstein 
2a2 50, Porters, Pippins, etc, 15041 75, mixed west- 
ern 1 50a2. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Prices Continue Low. 

Moderate demand, liberal supplies and a wide 
range in quality are the features which are keep- 
ing onion prices on a low level. Business is on 
small lines and buyers are very critical regarding 
the condition of stock, outside quotations being 
obtained only for a fine vegetable. At New York 
choice state red and yellow bring $1@150 P bbl, 
at Boston, native stock sells for 125@150 and the 
Chicago market is quiet at 20@25c Pp bu. 

At Chicago, demand small, supply ample. 
20a25e P bu, yellow 20@25c, 

At New York, supplies liberal, prices continue 
low. LILand NJ $1@150 Pp bbl, Orange Co red 
Tical, yellow 1, eastern white 1 25@2, red 1@ 
1 25, yellow 1@1 25. 

At. Boston, in full supply, sales moderate. 
Native stock in full size bbls $1 25@1 50, western 
Mass 1 50, New York state 1 25% small bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 
At New York, weak in absence of important de- 


ted 





mand. Good to ch marrow $180 ~ bu, medium 
165a1 674g, pew 1704175, white kidney 2 lu 
@215, red kidney 155@160, black  turtic 


soup 1654170, yellow eye 2 20a@2 25. Cal 
limas 3 50@3 55, foreign marrow 1 7Va1 80, medium 
145q@1 60, pea 1 60a1 70, green peus 9eal. 


At Boston, market dull, prices working low- 
er, N Y¥ and Vt h p pea §1 also 
bu, sereened 155@165, seconds 1504160, Cal 
pea 1%, chh p medium 1 70@1 75, seconds 1 50 


@1 60, foreign pea 1 65@1 70, medium 1 60@1 65, ex- 
tra yellow eyes 2, red kidney 1 6, dried limas 6¢ 


P ib. 


At New York, 
spired confidence on 


Kggs. 
lighter receipts have in- 
top grades, seconds plen- 
tiful. Fey new-laid nearby 17@I1TiXe P dz, 
N Y¥ country marks I6al6%c, Pa 15%4@l6c, 
ch northern Ind and O 154,¢, ch western 15@15%4¢, 
culls $2@2 85 P 30-dz case. 

At Boston, receipts light and the ruling 
@ little firmer. Nearby and Cape fey 20@23c p 
dz, eastern ch fresh 17@18c, fair to good 13@14e, 
Vt and N H ch 17@18c, western fey 15%4c, P E 
Island 1c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, generally firm for strictly choice, 
lower grades plentiful. Muskmelons Tdca3z2 p 
bbl, watermelons 12@16 P 100, Bartiett pears 150@3 
® bbi, Seckel 1 50@275, Deland Md peaches Tie 
@1 37 Pp bskt, Jersey 1@1 50. Delaware grapes 
11@13¢ P 5-tb bskt, Moore’s Early 144 16c P th, Con- 
cord 14@lé6c, cranberries 6@7 » bbl, Damson plums 
25@30c P 10-lb bskt, Green Gage 25@40c, 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, quiet and steady. Sharps 
$1 05 Pp 100 ibs, screeniifgs 50@75ce, rye feed 


821,@85c, oil meal 21 P ton, cottonseed 20. Granu- 
lated yellow corn meal 2 50@270 P 100 Ibs, white 
do 260@2 80, brewers’ meal 105, grits 1 05, 
western coarse corn meal 80@82c, city 83@85c, 
yellow 1. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, desirable stock rules about steady. 
Prime timothy %c 100 ths,No 185c, No275@80c, 
No365@70c, clover mixed 65@60c, salt hay 50c, 
long rye straw 50@60c, short 40c, wheat 35c, 
pat 40c, 

At Boston, demand is only to supply immediate 
wants. N Y and Can, ch to fey $18@18 50 P 
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ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern ch 14 
15, ordinary to fair 13@14, clover and cloyer mixed 
11@12, swale 8@9, good to prime rye straw 1150@ 
12, oat 7 as. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, there is but a small mar- 
ket and no change to report. Country- 
slaughtered cow 84 a%c P tb, bull 7@74ee, calf $1 15 
@145 ea. Country tailew 44,@4%c Pp tb, city 
4146, edible 4%c, brown grease 34,@3',c, yellow 
31,@33,¢e, white 334@4'4c. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, trading fairly active. Mess pork 
$10 0@11 p bbl, family mess 1135@12 25, short 
clear 11 50@12 75, country dressed pork, light 75%4@ 
8e, medium T@Tlec. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fair demand for small lots arriv- 
ing. Local spring chickens 10%ga@1l4,¢ Pp Ib, west- 
ern l0atglle, local fowls 1l0e th, western 10c, 
roosters 6¢, mixed turkeys 10c, local ducks 
60a80c P pr, western 50a@70e, local geese $1@1 50, 
western 1a@1 37, southern 1, pigeons 20a 30e. 


At Boston, live poultry little wanted. North- 
ern and eastern fresh-killed chickens liv 
16¢ P tb, extra ch fowls l4c, common to good 


11@13c, dueks 12al4e, live fowls 9@l0e, spring 
chickens 9alle, western dressed turkeys 11@12c, 
chickens lla@ize, fowls 11@114,e. 

Produce in New England. 

At Boston, beans dull and lower, pea $1 75418) 
P bu, fresh fruit abundant, grapes 10a12¢c P bskt, 
peaches e150, pears 150@3 P bbl, plums 404 60c¢ 
Pp Sib bskt, watermelons 12@18 } 100; vegetables 
in full supply, cabbage 2@3 } 100, marrow squash: 
de P bbl, tomatoes 25a35c P bx, turnips lal 25 j 
bbl, corn 20¢ ~ bu bx. 

Vegetables. 

only moderately active 
low. Cabbage $150a2 p 100, squash, mi:- 
row 40@60e Pp bbl, turnips 40@50e Pp bbl. 
tomatoes 25@50¢ P bx, cucumbers 50¢a1 25 P bil, 
pickles 50¢@125 p 1000, egg plant 50ca1 p bb!, 
peppers 50@75e, green corn 5a10 P 1000, cauliflow - 
er 50¢.a1 25 P bbl, lima beans 25cal p bag, pum) - 
kins 50@60ce Pp bbl. 


and 


At New York, 


Wool. 

The market rules a shade steadier with increase.) 
sales to eastern manufacturers. Ohio and Pa XX 
and above 18@1914c, X 174,a18!ec, No 1 20a@2iter, 
fine unwashed 14@14!,c, Ohio combing No 1, 
34@% blood 21a21\4e, Ohio delaine 21@21%c, Mich 
X and above 16a@171,¢, No 119.42014¢c, No 2 21@221,¢, 
Mich combing No 1 34@14 blood 20@201,¢c, Ky, Ind, 
Mo combing 14 a%% blood 18@20%4c. Scoured basi«, 
Texas fine spring 3443642c, medium 30@321<¢, ter- 
ritory fine 344a37!,c, medium 30@32'4c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /1ARKETS. 


OTHER CITIES, INTERIG I: 
SHIPPING POINTS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY 
NEW YORK—At Albany, live stock quiet and 
firm. Good to best steers $450a@650 4) 100 tbs, 
mixed 4@5, veal calves 5 50@6 50, milch cows 30@35 
ea, best heavy hogs 3a4, slieep 5a6, lambs 7@8, 
tallow 4a@5¢ P th. Baled timothy hay 14415 P ton, 
clover 12@13, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, bran 16@ 
16 50, cottonseed meal 19@1950, middlings 18@19, 
western corn 56a458e P bu, state 65@70c, oats 33a 
5c, barley 60@65c, buckwheat 54@56c, rye 60@62c. 
Fresh eggs 18@19¢ Pp dz, chickens llal2c P hh, 
roosters 8a9¢c, ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 90c@1 p 
bbl, onions 50@60c P bu, turnips 25@30c, cabbage 
25043 Pp 100, green corn 35@4%c, pickles 15@20¢e, 
squash 2@3 50, celery We@$1 p dz, watermelons 15 
@20 Pp 100. 

At Syracuse, potatoes dull and lower. Hebrons 
and Rose 25a30c # bu, onions 80@85c, rutabagas 40 
@b0c, beets 30@35c, cabbage 243 Pp 100, tomatoes 
20@30e P bu, carrots 2c P bu, cucumbers 25450e p 
100, pickles 7@10c, grapes 2@3c th, watermelons 
10@25e ea. Chickens 9@10¢ p Ib, ducks 9@10c, 
turkeys 10@12c, fresh eggs 16@17c Pp dz, cold 
storage l4al6c. Western beef sides 5\,@812c p 
Ib, local 4@7c, veal 6@6%4c, hogs 5@612c, mutton 
7@8e, lambs 10@12c, hides 6@7c. Cottonseed meal 
23 ton, bran 17@18, middlings 19@ 20, loose hay 
9@12, baled 11@14, oat straw 7@9, rye 10@12. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 64c p bu, No 2 yel- 
low corn 3914,@40c, No 2 white oats 251%4@253,4c, 
rye"46c, coarse winter bran $1550 P ton, spring 
1450, fine middlings 1650@1850, rye feed 1650, 
hominy feed 16. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 12c P dz, potatoes 40¢ P bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, pork 5 50@6 Y 100 ths, beef 6@8e P th, veal 4e 1 w, 
lard 7c, chickens 8@10c, shorts 17 P ton, middlings 
19, meal 20.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 14c, po- 
tatoes 40c, hay 10@11, lard 6c, beef 6@8e, mutton 5 
@6e, hogs 550@6.—At Northumberland, Saratoga 
Co, rye 47c, oats 27c.—At Marey, Oneida Co, light 
pork 7c, heavy 5@6c, sheep and lambs 2 P head.— 
At Seaford, Queens Co, cabbage 15 P 1000 heads.— 
At Catharine, Schuyler Co, hay 8@12. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch near- 
by eggs 15@15%2c P dz, chickens 10@lle P tl 
w, ch fowls 114@12e dw. NJ prime potatoes 17@ 
20¢c P %-bu bskt, NJ sweets 20c, onions 1 50@1 75 
® bbl, cabbages 150@2 P 100, apples 150@2 Pp 


languid and morose, is 
the way you feel when 

your liver fails to do 

its work properly; in 
—consequence you suf- 
fer from indigestion, 
biliousness, and dys- 
pepsia. You have a ‘don’t 
care’’ spirit and a “‘ played 
out” feeling, and everything 
tires you. 

To set the liver in action, 
purify and enrich the blood, 
and to strengthen and vitalize 
the whole system, take Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. Having a peculiar 
tonic effect upon the lining 
membrane of the stomach and bowels, it 
makes a lasting cure of all stomach, liver 
and bowel disorders. By increasing the 
blood supply, as well as enriching it, all the 
organs of the body are strengthened, and the 
nerves are fed on pure, rich blood. 

Neuralgia is the ** cry of the starved nerves 
for food’’; nervous debility and exhaustion, 
sleeplessness and nervous prostration are in 
most instances the direct result of a starved 
condition of the blood. The true way to 
cure these ailments permanently is to take 
the ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery,’’ which 
was discovered and prescribed by an emi- 
nent physician, Dr. R. V. Pierce, at present 
chief consulting physician and specialist to 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. If you want a medical opin- 
ion on your case, write him. It willcost you 
nothing. 

A Book of 136 pages on “‘ Diseases of the 
Digestive Organs,’’ will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of postage, six cents. It 
contains names, addresses and reproduced 
photographs of a vast number of people 
who have been cured of dyspepsia, “‘ liver 
complaint,’’ chronic diarrhea, and kindred 
ailments by the use of ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.” 

**LIVER COMPLAINT.”’ 
Climax, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—A few of my symptoms were heart- 
burn and fullness after eating; sometimes pain 
in my bowels and bad taste in my mouth; some- 
times I was feverish, with hot flushes over skin. 
After taking your ‘*‘ Golden Medical Discovery” 
I was relieved of all these symptoms and I feel 
perfectly well. Yours truly, 


AA Marte FY oth 
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Fencing, Fire Escapes, etc. 


THE GENUINE 


UCKEYE 


FORCE 


PUMP. 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Works easy and throws 
aconstant stream, Never 
freezes in winter. Over 
300,000 in use and giving 
universal satisfaction. 
Send for circulars and 
prices, giving depth of 
well. Beware of Imitations. 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 
Also Manufacturers of the 
Iron Turbine and Columbia he 
Stee/Wind Engines, Stee/ Der- 
ricks, Power Mills, Lift 
Pumps, Tank & Spray Pumps, 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, fron 
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bbl, pears 2@3, watermelons 7a8 PP 100. Ch timo- 
thy hay, large bales 1541550 Pp ton, mixed clover 
12 50413, clover 849, rye straw 10@10 50, wheat 6@ 
6 50, timothy seed 2 254235 p bu, bran 15@1550 p 
ton. 

At Pittsburg, middlings $19 50a20 p ton, bran 
15a15 50, ch baled timothy hay 17 50a@18, mixed 
clover 13@13 50, oat straw 6 50¢@6 75. Fresh 
13a@13t2e P dz, chickens, old 70a@75e P pr, springs 
40@60c. Potatoes 1154135 p bbl, cucumbers 75a 
80c bu, tomatoes 50a75e P bskt, turnips 50a@75e pP 
bbl, cabbage 75ca1, onions 24225 new corn 5a6be 
2 dz. 

OHIO—At Columbus, strictly fresh eggs 104,c 
P dz, Burbank potatoes 40a50¢ Pp bu, sweets $2 50 
@275 ~ bbl, onions 2, apples 1a@1 50, grapes 18@ 
25¢ Pp bskt, watermelons 12415 P 100, peaches 
la2 Pp ¥%-bu bskt. Fowls 7e Pp tb 1 w, 8e d w, ducks 
6c lw, 8a9e dw, spring chicks 8a9e 1 w, steer 
hides 814c P lb, calfskins 10e, unwashed wool 124 
13. Bran 16 P ton, middlings 17, loose hay 14@15, 
baled timothy 13413 50, oat straw 5@5 50, clover- 
seed 4254440 p bu, timothy 224210, corn 35a@38e, 
rye 40a45c. 


eges 


oats 20a22¢c, 


At Cleveland, poultry active under large sup- 
ply. Chickens 74,49e P Ib 1 w, roosters 5c, ducks 
81,4 9c, geese 60a65e ea, fresh eggs 131,a@14e p az. 


Goolto best steers $444 25 p 
5 5046 25, milch cows 30440 ea, 
best heavy hogs 4150440, corn-fed sheep 3 25a 
3 50, lambs 444 50, hides 84a9e, tallow 4c. Pota- 
toes dnuiland easy. Ch tofey Rose 2a30e P bn, 
onions 45@50e, celery 25«40c, tomatoes 1l2a15¢e p 1, 
bu, apples 1504225 p bbl. Bran 16@17 P ton, mid- 
dlings hay 14017, baled timothy 12 50 
@16, oat straw 4500475, rye 450@5 50, clover 
5504570) bu, timothy 2 20¢2 25. 

At Toledo, vegetables plentiful. Potatoes 35 4 36e¢ 
Pp bu, $150¢175 BP bol, 


Live stock strong. 
100 ibs, veal calves 


16a@18, loose 


seed 


onions cabbages 4a6 


Pp 100, tomatoes 30040c P bu, green corn 8e Pp dz, 
earrots 40a¢45e p bu, beets 40e, squash 14195 »p 
dz, cauliflower 1. Loose hay 16@17 P ton, baled 


137015, rye struw 5@5 50, oat 4504475, bran 17419, 
cottonseed meal 18419, middlings 17@18. Poultry 
Chickens 7a@84c P thlw, roosters 5a51.c, 
607 7be 13.4 14¢e }? UZ, 


quiet. 
ducks 74 8e, 
hides 8a10e, tallow 4u6c. 

At Cincinnati,chicken 8@9c P th, roosters 4a41,¢, 
ducks 10ec P dz, hides Potatoes 
35a40c P bu, onions 35a45c, watermelons $25@40 pp 
carload, tomatoes 50a60e P bu, cauliflower 1254 
150p az. Selected hogs 4 35@4 45 p 100 ths, ch to 
extra steers 515¢525, veul ealves 5 25a6, sheep 
32544, lambs 450a475. Middlings 15 50@16 P ton, 
bran 14@14 25, ch timothy hay 14@14 50, clover lla 
11 50, rye straw 5a6. 


geese ea, 


eggs 


fe, egis Taske. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicaco. # 100 Ibs, #6 00 #4 50 $3 75 
New York, 5 75 5 00 375 
Buffalo, 5 75 465 385 
Kansas City, 5 40 425 350 
Pittsburg, 570 455 400 


At Chicago, cattle market healthy, moderately 
active and prices as arule fully steady to firm. 
This is especially true of strictly choice farm-fed 
natives which are not “grassy.’”’ Receipts last 
week, 56,000, show 3500 increase over previous 
week, supplies of course being made up largely of 
good western rangers and this holds good so far 
this week. These still offer sharp competition to 
fairly good natives, and the latter have suffered 
in consequence. With further assurance this 
week of safety of the corn crop and an abundance 
of cheap feed there is more demand for stock cattle 
which are in restricted supply and relatively 
firm. Receipts of Texans small. Good butchers’ 
cows and heifers wanted at full prices. Present 
prices governing stock cattle are high compared 
with tat beeves, and would-be buyers must bear 
this in mind. . Veal calves scarce and wanted at 
over a fortnight ago and milkers and 
springers strong, especially when choice. The 
few changes in prices are noted as follows: 


#2 25@3 80 


Da The 


Com tw extra bulls, 


Exporters. 1450 to 160" 








$5 500600 Good teecers. 5H) 425 

Common do. 240 325 

Calves. heavy, 250 400 

460 540) Caives.)100 to 180 Ibs, 425 700 

Fair to medium steers OW, Of 2 38 0 
1) to 1400 bs 75 450 ri range 8:0 450 
Choice cows and heifers.060 435 Graseted ‘Tex stee 300 400 
Poor to good cows, 1» 40 Do cows and heifers. 225 300 


Hogs have shown considerable weakness, in 
spite of smaller arrivals and the decrease in 
stocks of finished product. With the latter weak 
in tone packers are bearish and have vigorously 
pounded the market. The big corn crop in sight 
is afactor. Shipping demand good for well-fin- 
ished light and medium droves which are selling 
at $4 30@4 50, with heavy packing 4@435. Grass 
hogs 3 75@4 15 and all the way down to 3@350 for 
culls. 

Sheep receipts liberal and largely westerns, in- 
eluding many lambs which have declined 15@25c, 
while farm-fed wethers good enough for export 
account are wanted at full prices. Market in the 
main is steadier with an undertone of fair en- 
couragement. Prices are not high and governed 
largely by the daily offerings which include many 
poor to common sheep. These are salable at $1 75 
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a2 50 with good to extra 265@3 75. Fair demand 


for stockers and feeders at 250@3. Lambs 3 25 
a5. 
At Pittsburg, offerings of really good cattle 


only moderate and a ready outlet at prices steady 
to 10e over those of a week All-around de- 
mand satisfactory with further stimulus in the 
stocker trade. Quotations are on the basis of the 
following: 

» fey steers 1400 


ago. 


Rough half fat, 1000 to 
lf 


» 1400) ides $5 WKS 70 200) ibe. 200 410 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,3 25 435 
ISSO Ths. 40 525 3ulls and stags 200 340 
Com to fair, 104) to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 41 00 
1200 Tbs, 83530 425 Veal calves, 400 700 


Pittsburg’s hog supply has shown variable qual- 
ity for a number of days and included many poor 
tocommon. These 10¢20e lower nor in fact have 
salesmen been able to secure full rates for best 
packing and shipping sorts owing to unfavorable 
advices from the outside. Mixed and light 
weights $4 354455, common yorkers and grassers 
410a4 20, heavy hogs 41544 35, rough lots 2 7Tia4. 
Heavy supplies of sheep have been cleared up in 
some degree, and market steadier than 
last week, though prices remainlow. Common to 
fair 1 75a2 50, good to choice. 80@90 Ibs, 2 7543 25, 


a shade 


and prime to fancy wethers, 954125 ths, 3 %5a4. 
Lambs 3 50a@4 75, indicating some weakness. 

At Buffalo, cattle are doing fairly well. The 
advance of 10a20¢ last week on good beeves lus 


been fairly well maintained, and this week there 
is further inquiry on export account, with a mod- 
erate movement of stock cattle to the country, 
butehers also buying about their usual propor- 
tion. Transactions on the basis of $4504a565 for 
good to faney export beeves, 3254425 for grass 
and poorly finished steers and 225.4 for stoekers 
and feeders. Milkers and springers readily salable 
when attractive ail the way up to 45a@55 ea. Hogs 
strong and weiuk by turns and pri es without im- 
portant change under a fairly good demand for 
everything except poor droves. Good to choice 
heavy 4 50a@4 60, mixed and light 4 5540465, heavy 
yorkers 450a4 60, 
enough for export account, 
steady, culls dull. Good to choice 
3 85, poor lots 1 25a2, lambs 3 50a3. 


butchers’ weights 
wethers 3 50@ 

At New York, good catile a shade steadier un- 
der only moderate supplies. These mostly west- 
erns With fair native steers $4 2545 25, faney at a 
premium, bulls 242 75, cows 2 25403 25. Veal calves 
wanted and higher at 54825 for poor to choice, 
zrassers easy at 2 50a3 25. Hogs weak at 450@485 
for good state; choice to faney asmall premium. 
Sheep generally steady with poor stuff low. Com- 
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Money in 


Vacuum Leather Oil for your harness 
and shoes. Geta can at a harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 
gallon; book ‘‘How to Take Care of 
Leather,’’ and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out ; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole 
of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM CIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y- 








PLAYING HOC. 


Our agénts have been accused of gobbling 


up the best trade in a very hoggish way. Re- 
cently they imitated the animal in a still 
more realistic manner. One 176 1b. agent de- 
clared he could craw! throuch any wire fence 
where stays are not nearer than 2 1-2 ft. This 
statement published in our monthly paper 
has set others going and now bets are made 
and won by Page men inh all parts of the 
country, much to the annoyance of owners 
of wide-mouthed fences, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





World’s Fair 
Award. 

We are the only Steel 

Roofing Co. awarded 
. cam = Medal and Diploma 

for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 

Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 

facturers of allstyles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 

CzILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

Mention this paper. 

Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 





Sheep 10a15e higher when good | 
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Weak and Weary 


Because of a depleted condition of the }lood. 
The remedy is to be found injpurified, enriched 
and vitalized blood, which will be given by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 
It will tone the stomach, create an appetite and 


give renewed strength. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure habitual constipation. 
Price 25 cents. 








WE ARE ALWAYS GLAD 


To ineet in battle on fair grounds, because the Jones 


Locked Wire Fence forms such a breastwork that the 
light amunition of the enemy has no effect @u it. Come 
aud see the battle. 


The JONES NATIONAL FENCE CoO., 
Manufacturers, Columbus, Ohio. 


1854. Established 44 Years. 1855. 


The Gem Steel, Halladay 
Geared, Old Reliable 


Halladay Standard, 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 


Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO, 


115 Water St., Batavia, III, 


TRERRARRLLLSE | 
Hay is Plenty ana 
Corn is Husked 


where the corn crop is 
| handled by the 


Keystone Corn Husker 
and Fodder Shredder. 


Send for free book, 
“The Great Leak on the Farm.” 


WAKEYSTONE MFG, CO. SSR" 


or Columbus, Ohio, Council Bli“‘s, Ia. 









UTANSARD! 


Bend for Catalogue. 

















Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, / io. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 














A Smal: 
THRESHING MACHINE 


@f great capacity for 
re 








THRESHING, 


with less help and power 
than ever before. Send 
for free Lilus. Catalogue. 


BELLE CITY MFG. C0., Racine, Wis. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR, 


“THE GRANGER.’’ For family use. Cheapest in 


the market, $3, 85 & 5. Cir- 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 South 5th St, Phila., Pa. 
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Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co 0, Sept 7—There 
is general satisfaction with crop conditions in 
this county. Corn an enormous crop. Here 


and there some farmers tind that the ears are, 


not well filled out, but this is the case nearly 
every year. The stalks, if properly cared for, 
will yield a large amount of fodder. Wheat 
and oats have turned out well. The pear crop 
is in excess of the demand. Potatoes excellent, 
and the yield will be large in most instances. 
More beans than usual were planted and the 
season has favored them. 

Bedford, Westchester Co Q, Sept —Rain 
badiy needed by everything. Ground too dry 
to plow well. Springs and streams low. Some 
ryesown. Threshing now general in this sec- 
tion. Corn cutting has begun. Crop good but 
ears not well filled out as a general thing. 
Unusually large growth of stalks. 


Coventry, Chenango Co oO, Sept 9%—Frost in 
August injured corn and buckwheat, the latter 
on low ground being almost ruined. Grass- 
hoppers made it necessary to cut some fields of 
oats for fodder. Potatoes good. Wells and 
springs failing Aftermath growing fairly 
well but quality of milk has decreased. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co 0, Sept 7—Most farm- 
ers selling their hay and having it pressed. 
The price of butter is steadily advancing. 
Peaches brought from along the lakes are be- 
ing suld at reasonable prices. Grapes a very 
fine quality and are beginningto arrive. Some 
complain of potatoes rotting but if it does not 
become general the crop will be immense. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co a, Sept 7— 
William N. Light has purchased a small farm 
of about 20 acres of Mrs C. J. Jewell. Price 
$650. Mr Light returns tothe far west where 
he is employed, and his mother takes posses- 
sion of the property. Potatoes have been 
eaten badly by grubs and those dug and _ stor- 
ed are reported to be rotting. The dry weath- 
er ofthe past few weeks is causing apples to 
drop prematurely. Plowing for winter grain 
has commenced. Cows continue to shrink at 
the pail. 

Guilderland, Albany Co G, Sept 9—Very dry 
and wells and springs failing. Some farmers 
have to drive their stock to water and haul 
water for household purposes. Farmers are 
digging potatoes, which are better than last 
yerr. Blight did some damage and the vines 
are dead. Corn and buckwheat look well. 
Some have cut buckwheat that was sown very 

early. Some apples and pears. There are a 
few buyers here for pears and they are ship- 
ping them to New York. There will be more 
rye sown this fall than in a long time. 


Glen. Montgomery Co oO, Sept 9—Every- 
thing harvested but corn and buckwheat and 
some farmers have commenced cutting corn. 
Outs were generally good, yielding 20 to 30 bu 
per acre with good straw. Potatoes large, but 
nota heavy yield. Corn will be one of the 
best crops ever harvested. Buckwheat seems 
to be filling well. The Standard corn harvest- 
er was given several trials in this vicinity 
last week and seemed to give general satisfac- 
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tion. Very little hay on the way to market as 
growers who are lucky enough to have any for 
sale refuse to sell at present prices. Many 
who usually press 50 to 80 tons will have only 
10 to 12 tons and many none at all for sale. 
Montgomery county fair occurs this week at 
Fonda. The entries indicate a good ex- 
hibit. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co q, Sept 7—Farm- 
ers are drawing stone, digging potatoes and 
cutting corn. Buckwheat will prove a failure 
on account of the ravages of grasshoppers and 
the dry weather. Cows are shrinking at the 

ail. Price of butter low and cows cheap. A 
a farmers here are agitating the establish- 
ment of a co-operative creamery. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co oO, Sept 7—Most farm- 
ers have ftinished plowing, while others have 
not commenced on account of dry weather. 
Oats are turning out well considering the dry 
season. Late apples and pears falling off. 


Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co 0, Sept 7—Some 
corn ready to cut and will beafull crop. Beans 
are being pulled and promise a good yield. 
Gillett Hausmen raised 80 bu of oats per acre. 
A large amount of hay is being sold at $12 per 
ton. The late rains are improving pastures. 
Late potatoes are showing effects of blight and 
some are complaining of rot. George Carman 
has erected a new windmill and is putting ina 
silo. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co oO, Sept 7—Threshing well 
under way. Oats yielding 50 to 60 bu per acre 
and wheat 20 to 30. Early potatoes good. 
Late ones hurt by blight. Apples one-half 
crop. Barley a small acreage but yield good. 
Corn will be an immense crop. Fall plowing 
nearly done. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co o, Sept 7~ 
Farmers nearly done sowing rye. W.S. Dyne 
threshed 648 bu of wheat from 10 acres. [ye is 
well filled. Charles Thompson made 300 lbs of 
butter from his eight Guernsey and Jersey 
cows during June and 270 lbs in “July. He re- 
ceived l4e per lb at the creamery in June and 
l4sc in July. Cows are quite cheap. 


Marcy, Oneida Co Oo, Sept 7—Frequent rains 
the past month have changed the appearance 
of meadows and pastures. Upland meadows 
will not afford much afterfeed as many failed 
to start. Milkmen cannot expect much of an 
increase in milk during September and Octo- 
ber. Most of the oats were cut green and 
cured for hay. While they made a good growth 
of straw the yield of grain is very light, aver- 
aging from 20 to 25 bu per acre. Some have 
threshed that cut green, but find it does not 
pay, as it weighs only 18 to 20 Ibs. Winter 
wheat is vielding as high as 30 to 40 bu per acre. 
The prospect for corn is not as good as earlier 
on account ofinjury from grasshoppers. Large 
fields are injured around the edges while in 
some of the smaller ones there is not a perfect 
ear to be found. The yield per acre will not be 
up to last year’s but the acreage is much larger. 
Potatoes look well. Some fields blighted but 
the majority quite fresh and green. Farmers 
are threshing grain and picking sweet corn. 
Dairies are being weeded and the poor ani- 
mals sold for about what their hides are worth. 
Old bulls bring $8 to 10 and young cows are 
offered at 15 per head. Last spring they 
would have brought 40. There will be about 
800 cows disposed of in this town this year. 
Cows are in poor flesh and give little milk. 
Cheese low and many have gone to makin 
butter. Drouth and grasshoppers destroyec 
all spring-sown grass and many have plowed 
their fields and sowed winter grain. Buck- 
wheat very light and fodder corn’ will nearly 
all be fed before winter sets in. Fall apples 
plenty but winter fruit almost a failure. 


Salem, Washington Co Go, Sept 7—The sea- 
son of agricultnral fairs has arrived and they 
are numerous. As the county fair is held at 
Fort Edward, the southern portion of the 
county decided to hold one at Cambridge and 
it occurred during the past week. The attend- 
ance was quite satisfactory and the show good, 
the chief feature being the fine exhibit of stock. 
Crops are fairly good in spite of the dry season. 
Potatoes a fair crop with more or less damage 
from various causes. Corn doing extremely 
well considering the dry weather. Fall feed 
poor. 


Shavertown, Delaware Co a, Sept 7—The 
Shavertown agricultural society’s first annual 
fair closed Sept 1, after a very successful two- 
days session. There was much more and bet- 
ter stock than the management expected. 
The track events went off very nicely and the 
annual address was delivered by F. E. Daw- 
ley of Fayetteville, calling out a lenge attend- 


ance. The officers of the society are well 
pleased with this meeting and the fair will be 
an annual occurrence. P. E. Shaver is presi- 
dent and Ira E. Miner secretary. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co O, Sept 7—Copi- 
ous rains have improved pastures and fall feed 
is growing. Some are cutting corn, which is 
good. Not enough potatoes dug to enable one 
to form an opinion as to yield. Oats are 
threshing out good but wheat not so good. 
Apples not plenty. Butter slow of sale. 


To Go to Atlanta—Gov Morton has appoint- 
ed the following to complete the delegation 
which will represent the state at the farmers’ 
congress which occurs at Atlanta in October 
A. O. Arnold of Galena, president of the farm- 
ers’ alliance; H. H. Goff of Spencerport, secre- 
tary of the state grange; D.C Curtis of Horse- 
heads; Seth Fenner of East Aurora, secrétary 
of state agricultural society ; H. Bowen of Me- 
dina, vice-president of state agricultural socie- 
ty; Dr N. D. eS of Gasport; George Smith 
of Frankfort; G.S. Wilbur of Oneonta; Ham- 
ilton Fish of Schaar member of the farm- 
ers’ league; N. C. Spalding of Schodack, 
secretary of the state farmers’ league; Albert 
Stewart of South Argyle; D. S. Halstead of 
Eagle Bridge; Harrison Fuller of Adams Cen- 
ter ;G. Jenkins of Queensbury, vice-president of 
tarmers’ league; A. A. Armstrong of Plattsburg, 
ex-president of farmers’ league; O. H. Hale of 
Stockholm, master of state grange; G. R. Hat- 
field of Utica; Elisha Cook of Poplar Ridge; L. 
M. Mondeville of Brockton; Frederick Nixon 
of Jamestown; J. B. Dutcher of New York, 
oresident of state agricultural society; James 
Vard of Mt Kisco; S. B. Fanning of James- 
port; N. J. Fowler of Waldron; ex-Senator 
Richardson of Goshen; J. B. Kerr of Athens; 
A. C. Brundage of Bath; S. R. Gray of Pongh- 
keepsie; H.S. Ambler of Chatham. 


Recent Outbreak of Anthrax—A companion 
trouble to that of tuberculosis in eattle has lately 
uppeared in various sections of the state in the 
shape of anthrax, and the authorities have 
been actively looking up the matter dur- 
ing the past few weeks. From reports recent- 
ly received by the state board of health and 
the department of agriculture, it appears that 
this disease has been more prevalent in cer- 
tain sections during the past two months than 
in the past five vears. Veterinarian Quigley, 
who has charge of these cases for the depart- 
ment of agriculture, claims that elimatic 
conditions are responsible for this out- 
break. Certain dairy sections have been 
much exercised over its appearance, and herds 
in Wyoming, Sullivan, Chautauqua, Cattarau- 
gus and Otsego counties have been more or less 
affected. As anthrax is a disease which is 
communicable to man, it is natural that alarm 
should be caused by its appearance at this time, 
though the cases thus far reported are not nu- 
merous enough to warrant decided fear. The 
committee from the state board of health can 
do nothing further than report its existence to 
the board, its distinct province being confined 
to tuberculosis. The whole matter has been 
referred to the agricultural department which 
it is expected will move promptly and seek by 
some means to bring the disease under control 


Interpretation of Revised Fish Laws—Numer- 
ous inquiries have been received regarding the 
netting of fish and the enforcement of last win- 
ter’s game and fish law revision. The fish, 

ame and forest commission has issued the fol- 
owing for the guidance of all interested: No 
catching of fish with nets will be allowed after 
Aug 31, 1895, unless the owner of such net or 
nets fully complies with the rules, regulations 
and restrictions of the commission as publish- 
ed in Appendix B of the fish and game laws of 
the state of New York. The license fee for 
fishing with nets is $1 for each net. Such 
license expires Dec 31 next. No net will be 
licensed to be used in any of the rivers, brooks 
or ponds of this state nor in any of the lakes in 
which there are brook trout. The use of gill 
nets will not be permitted in any. of the fresh 
waters of the state except in Lakes Ontario and 
Erie at places more than one mile from the 
shore, or from the islands therein except as es- 
pecially authorized by law. The fish and game 
protectors of the various districts are in- 
structed to furnish information to persons in- 
terested. Blank application papers for license 
for use of nets, etc, may be had by addressing 
the secretary of the fish and game commission 
at Albany. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Oyster Bay, Sept 7—Farmers busy getting 
potatoes dug and winter grain housed. Corn 
cutting begun.- The pickle crop is over, it 
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having been ashort one, early ones lasting 
three weeks and late ones only two weeks, 
and this cut the salt houses short. Cabbage 
cutting begun and the price low. Late cab- 
bage looks poor; it is badly eaten by worms. 
Potatoes a good crop and none rotting. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hughesville, Lycoming Co 6, Sept 7—Oats 
all gathered. Crop very good, yielding from 
30 to 60 bu per acre. A large area of buck- 
wheat has been sown. Prospects good for a 
heavy crop. Farmers digging potatoes. The 
crop is more than an average one, but the de- 
mand is limited and price low. There are 
some good fields of corn and some that have 
been greatly injured by the white worms. 
Owing to frequent rains fall pasture is in fine 
condition. A few are sowing wheat and a 
large number are hauling lime and phosphate. 





DELAWARE. 

Bridgeville, Sussex Co 0, Sept 7—The peach 
crop this year has been a complete success and 
the supply at no time has been larger than the 
demand. The crop has been* a short one, but 
the price paid at this station will place the 
Sussex Co farmer on a firm footing financially. 
Good white fruit will average 65c and yellow 
85c for the whole season. Several four-horse 
wagons of yellow peaches have been sold at 
$1.40 to 1.50 per basket. The Pennsylvania 
railroad estimate is always considered a con- 
servative one. A prominent official states 
that the estimate will run a little short of 
1,000,000 baskets. This station will be the 
heaviest shipping point on the peninsula, run- 
ning from 50 to 100 cars per week. The fine 
rains of the past two weeks have placed the 
corn crop out of danger. The pear crop, al- 
though a good one, does not pay the 
farmer this year as it has when the 
fruit market was not so heavily stocked with 
peaches, bananas, grapes, etc. The proposed 
Queen Anne railroad will be a big benetit to 
the people all over the lower part of Delaware 
as it opens up a heretofore unknown country 
commercially. It will be a successful rival of 
the Pennsylvania in that it will take passen- 

ers via Queenstown three hours quicker and 
or one-third the cost. The terminus of this 
road will be Queenstown on Chesapeake bay, 
Lewes and Rehoboth on Delaware bay and the 
ocean. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey’s Splendid Show of State Products 


The spacious fair grounds of the New Jersey 
state agricultural society at Waverly park 
near Newark are in the midst of a farming 
section whichis now smiling with a fruitful 
autuinn harvest. The 35th annual exhibition 
held Sept 2-6 was one of the most prosperous 
in the history of the organization. President 
Elisha B. Gaddis and Secretaries P. T. Quinn, 
T. W. Dawson and James E. Reiley had every- 
thing so well planned that the fair opened 
smoothly on Monday and the attendance and 
interest increased throughout the week. The 
excellence and masterly arrangement of the 
exhibits was the feature which most pleased 
the thousands of visitors. 

M. Baney of Newark captured first and 
second prizes for draft horses, the third prize 
going to M. Meyer, who also received the first 
prize for Shetland stallions. H. A. Jaeger of 
Newark had a grand display of draft horses, 
and also showed a mammoth truck wagon said 
to be the largest in the world. Clydesdales, 
Percherons, Coachers, standard-bred roadsters 
and farm animals were numerous. J. B. Du- 
senbury won first premium on stallion and get. 

The cattle were unusually fine. The famous 
Bloomingdale herd of Holstein-Friesians was 
shown by A. W. Cortelyon of Nehasane. A 
pretty lot of Guernseys belonged to A. J. Cos- 
sat of Beryn, Pa. G. W. Milliken brought his 
Herefords from Youngstown, O, and several 
breeds were exhibited by J. Dukes of Somer- 
ville and R. W. Watson of Mineral Ridge, O. 
The exhibit of Ayrshires was unusually good. 

The exhibits of sheep and swine, under the 
superintendency of Dennis Long, captured the 
eyes offarmers. F. W. Barrett of Wadsworth, 
N Y, had Southdowns which had won pre- 
miums at Syracuse and at St Louis, and his one, 
two and three-year-old rams took first prizes 
here. W. A. McCoy & Sons of Mercer, Pa, 
showed 16 head of choice Southdowns and 15 
head of superb Leicesters. There were many 
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good Shropshires and Dorsets. The champion 
herd of swine was shown by L. F. Doolittle of 
Ouaquaga, N Y, his specialty being Cheshires. 
W.M. Watts of Mineral Ridge, O, had excel- 
lent Poland-Chinas and there were many Berk- 
shires and Jersey Reds. 

Poultry and pet stock occupied a separate 
building. New Jersey is noted for its poultry 
and the display did credit to the fanciers of the 
state. Plymouth Rocks and Leghorns were 
particularly noticeable. Many incubators and 
brooders were seen in actual operation. There 
were some pheasants, woodchuck and quail on 
exhibition. 

In Horticultural hall there was a grand display 
of fruit, flowers, grain and vegetables. So good 
an authority as Augustus W. Cutlerof Morristown 
pronounced the grape exhibit one of which even 
California might be proud. ‘There were. hun- 
dreds of varieties of apples and all so smooth that 
it was evident that spraying and fertilizing are 
practiced in New Jersey. The Elizabeth nursery 
company had a good display and took many 
ribbons. 

The tree tomatoes shown by Jacob Groot ot 
Elizabethport won first premium. One side of the 
hall was filled with vegetables, which were a 
credit to the skill of the market gardeners of the 
state. From the farm of Peter Henderson & Co, 
came a large and artistic display of vegetables 
and farm and garden seeds. The Mapes fertiliz 
ers played as prominent a part at the fair as they 
do in farmers’ fields. 

In the art hall were many fine paintings and ex- 
hibits of fancy work. The ladies’ exhibits occu- 
pied a prominent place and occupied the atten- 
tion of crowds of interested visitors. The W CT 
U made every one welcome at the comfortable 
rest cottage. The union also published the State 
Fair Daily, with commendable enterprise and 
credit. They made prohibition and better home 
life a prominent feature of the week. The YMCA 
shad a red cross ambulance corps on the grounds 
and did useful emergency work. Dr George Han- 
sen gave several practical exhibitions and train- 
ing lessons in rendering aid to the injured before 
the surgeon or physician arrives. 

The field of agricultural implements was well 
covered and one hall was filled with vehicles. 
There were some superb milk wagons, F. G. Cope 
of Hilton taking first premium with a _ well- 
planned, low-down delivery wagon. D. M. Os- 
borne & Co of Auburn, N Y, had a good exhibit of 
their disk harrows and spring-tooth cultivators. A 
taking feature was the excellent iron-post wire 
fence shown by J.Collins of East Orange. D. Y. 
Hallock & Son of York, Pa, exhibited their Great 
Success potato diggers and their weed extermi- 
nating harrow. 

The attendance varied from 10,000 to 20,000 daily 
On Friday a_ special half-rate admission was 
granted, and this combined with reduced rates 
on the electric railways thronged the grounds to 
such an extent that space around the exhibits 
was atapremium. The fair was a financial suc- 
cess, a credit to the farmers, fruit growers and 
gardeners of the state, and a source of lasting 
pleasure to the patrons. 





Gladstone, Somerset Co—H. I. Budd has 
been here examining the native beds of con- 
crete with a view to finding material that will 
cause the broken stone on macadamized roads 
to remain compact and smooth. There is more 
than 100 acres of this material near Seastone 
which can be picked up with a steam shovel, 
enough to make good roads in all New Jersey 
and ballast all the railroads. Indeed, there is 
a mountain of this native concrete. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Acushnet—Corn looks well and will soon be 
fit to shock. More rowen will be cut this year 
than for several years past. Those having salt 
meadows are busy cutting them. Fodder corn 
and millet are receiving considerable attention 
this year, as most any kind of fodder will come 
in handy next winter when hay is high. Tur- 
nips came up better than usual and promise a 
good crop. Apples are scarce and of poor qual- 
ity. Pears plentiful and of inferior quality. 

Byfield—Crops look well and there is a pros- 
pect of a bountiful harvest. Joseph N. Rolfe 
& Son havea fine field of onions; they are 
among the most progressive of local farmers. 
Paul Ilsley will harvest as fine acrop of squash 
as can be found in the county. John M. Horsch 
has a noticeably fine field of Indian corn. Ben- 
jamin Pearson, Jr, is building a stable near his 
new and elegant residence. Apples will be 
scarce this fall, although the early fall fruit is 
in excess. Pears sellslowly. There is a full 
crop. Potatoes are low on account of fear of 
the rot. Daniel A. Brown has put over 300 bu 
in his cellar; they are large, smooth and hand- 
some, as well as entirely free from disease and 
will probably bring a good price later. 


Bedford— Meadow hay captured and now row- 
en cut in September will be the next per- 
formance, and a fair crop is promised. Tur- 
nips sown and a scarcity of apples makes 
farmers plant something to sell in their place. 
Potatoes are rotting some, but are ripe enough 
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to be dug. Milk still short and pastures hold 
out well. 

Brimfield—The annual agricultural fair was 
held on the campus of the Hitchcock high 
school, Aug 30. The displays of fruit, vegeta- 
bles and fancy work were unique and interest- 
ing. There were 13 entries in the baby con- 
test and a silver cup was awarded the winner. 
In fruit and vegetables George Plimpton was 
awarded first prize and Oscar Shaffer second. 
C. 8. Tarbell was first on potatoes, Edgar Stan- 
ton second. 

Franklin—Labor day was well celebrated 
here to-day. At 8am there was a trades pro- 
cession of 150 teams representing every kind 
of business in the town. In the farmers’ ex- 
lubits the judges gave Mr Handy, who has 
charge of the town farm, the credit of making 
a fine exhibit. 


Hawley—B. Ellsworth Smith of Granby, 
Ct, lias been spending a few weeks in town re- 
newing old acquaintances. Apples will be 
scarce. The potato crop the best for years. 
Among the larger growers Bert Holden has 
800, Thaxter Scott 600, and Tyler Clark 400 bu. 

Lancaster—Manvy fields of potatoes are rot- 
ting badly. Apples are a light crop and of 
poor quality. Corn is doing well and if not 
overtaken by frost will be a good yield. Feed 
in pastures continues good and cows are doing 
well. There is a fine crop of rowen on many 
tields which added to the large acreage of for- 
age crops will make up the loss of a light ~—_ 
of hay. Garden vegetables are plenty and seil- 
ing for a low price. Many farmers are plow- 
ing and fall seeding. The barn connected with 
Hotel Lancaster has been moved back from the 
street, Which is a marked improvement. If. 
M. Latham, a prominent milk farmer, died of 
apoplexy last week. R. M. Farnsworth was 
thrown from his wagon and seriously injured. 
A. C. Hawkins has recently shipped some fine 
poultry to his numerous customers. C. H. 
Latham is building a large poultry house with 
cellar and well under the center. The iron 
pipes to conduct the water from the new reser- 
voir to the state industrial school have arri\ ed 
and are now ready to be laid. Preparations 
for the Worcester east fair are now in order by 
many of the farmers. Eggs are retailing for 
25c per doz, potatoes 50 to 60c, cabbage $1 per 
100 lbs, marrow squash 2 to 3 per Ib, shell 
beans 60c per bu, tomatoes T5c. 


Petersham—The summer has been favorable 
for the growth of crops and all are looking tine 
except apples. They will be less than haif a 
crop. Cornis very heavy and the ears are 
well set. Potatoes yielding well but there is 
some complaint of rot. There will be more 
rowen cut than for several years. R. H. Gla- 
shun, having sold his interest in the store, re- 
signed the postmastership and Charles H. 
Glashun, his former partner, has been appoint- 
ed in his place. Last Saturday the selectinen 
sold a timber lot belonging to the town at auc- 
tion for $720. Z. H. Blackmer was the buyer. 
The selectmen have built a shed for the road 
machinery. 

Sandisfield—Some are digging potatoes and 
report a good yield. Blight struck some pieces 
and late potatoes are injured badly with some 
complaint of rot. It looks as though the apple 
crop would not exceed one-half the average. 
Berries of all kinds are very scarce. Feed is 
very short in pastures. Many wells are dry 
and some people are depending upon springs 
for their water supply. The hay crop is short. 


Westminster—Many fields have had to be re- 


seeded to grass as it did not catch where it was 
seeded with grain last spring. At a’ special 
meeting of the farmers and mechanics’ associa- 
tion T. S. Wood was chosen chief marshal for 
the annual fair, Sept 27, in place of S. D. Si- 
monds who resigned, having served five years. 
Most farmers have dug their potatoes. There 
was an unusually large acreage and a good yield 
with but little rot. It is difficult marketing 
them for 50c per bu and some are putting them 
into cellars. A line of telephone poles is being 
set from Westminster to South Westminster 
and sufticient money raised by individuals to 
put in the works which will be done at once. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Bristol—Corn cutting has begun. Many are 
engaged in cutting rowen, there being more 
than for several years. It is mostly clover. 
The well-known Perkins farm. on Chippins 
hill was sold at auction Tuesday, a large 
crowd being present: bidding was slow, and 
things generally went low, good cows selling 
as low as $10 each. The farm was bid off by 
Montague Perkins for 2400; the milk route by 
Mr Sears of Scott’s swamp for 140. Fox, the 
veteran caterer, was on hand with oysters and 
peanuts and the boys enjoyed the picnic im- 
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Great preparations are being made 
for the fair Sept 25 and 26. A unique feature 
proposed is the farmers’ parade. Every one 
seems to be interested and it bids fair to be a 
good one. Pears are a drug; good Bartletts 
selling for 50c p bu, with little demand. The 
apple crop is ake full; winter fruit is ripening 
fast and the yield and quality are good. Buck- 
wheat 1s looking well, and there is more of it 
than usual, but itis rather late and an early 
frost may catch it. Butter retails at 28 to 32e, 
eggs 25c. 

East Hampton—The apple crop is quite good 
in some parts of the town. The yield of pota- 
toes will be lessened by blight and rot. Prices 
are low, 40 to 50c per bu, but may be higher for 
good healthy stock when winter sets in. The 
creamery company have a good demand for 
butter and prices are better than in early sum- 
mer. A few more patrons are needed 


Lisbon—Recent rains and warm weather have 
started fall pastures and cows are having good 
feed. Many are digging their potatoes which 
are vielding well although many pieces are 
rotting badly and the worms are eating them. 
Corn looking well and promises an abundant 
yield. J. B. Palmer has sold two of his Guern- 
sey cows with their calves to Hl. A. Rider of 
Newrtield, N H, for 8250. He has taken to the 
New England fair a herd of 20 head of Guern- 
seys and 25 sheep. He will also show at the 
Bay state, Woonsocket and Cranston fairs be- 
fore he comes back. Garden vegetables and 
other produce a drug on the market and farm- 
ers are having hard work to dispose of their 
stuff. B.G. Hull is building a barn for Mr 
Burdette on the old Bushnell place. Eggs 
23c¢, butter 25e, potatoes 40 to 50c, sweet corn 4 
to Ge per doz, apples 25 to s0c. J. H. Kennedy 
is building a siloin his barn. There are some 
fine fields of ensilage corn in town standing 
anywhere from 12 to 14 ft high. 


mensely. 


Meriden—Digging potatoes is the order of 
the day with most farmers. The crop is heavy, 
but there is more or less complaint of rot. 
This has been a year of heavy crops, but the 
price has ruled so low that the stuff has hardly 
aid for handling. Pastures aud meadows are 
n good condition and some have cut good 
crops of rowen. Robert Owen has bought a 
McCormick corn cutter and binder and it does 
good work. Preparations are being made for 
the fair, which occurs Oct 2. J. M. Paddock 
has taken apples to New Haven, as there is 
little sale for them in Meriden. Many pota- 
toes have sold as low as 30c p bu. Pears are 
plentiful and cheap. Eggs bring 27c. 

North Franklin—A town clock has been 
sented to the First society of this township by 
Mrs Mary M. Gager in memory of her late hus- 
band, Oliver A. Gager. Clifton Peck has in- 
spected most of the orchards in this town and 
condemned quite a number of trees. Pota- 
toes in some fields are rotting badly. Pears 
plenty and i Apples will be less than an 
average crop. here is quite a demand for 
new milch cows and springers at prices rang- 
ing from $30 to 45. 

Preston—Tomatoes are somewhat backward 
in ripening. Hens are laying well, fresh eggs 
are selling at 18c. Cows are shrinking in milk 
production although the feed is good in the 
pastures. Native peaches are quite plentiful 
and command a fair price. Corn looks well. 
The new proprietors of the Glen woolen com- 

any of Shewville expect to have the cards and 
lacks in operation next week. B. Lucas & Co’s 
woolen mill at Poquetanuck was compelled to 
shut down last week owing to the falling of 
the water wheel which broke nearly all of the 
cogs in the main gear. 


Salem—Hay proved to be the smallest crop 
for some years. The greater part of the hay 
Was secured in first-class order. Corn has 
made a fair growth but has not eared as well 
as some years. Potatoes, notwithstanding the 
blight, will be a fair crop. Mr Clifton Peck, 
the deputy inspector of — yellows, has vis- 
ited orchards here and found some trees af- 
fected. No action was taken by this town in 
regard to the good roads bill. 


Suffield—Farmers well along with tobacco 
and some have commenced harvesting corn 
and potatoes which are above the average. 
Mr Belden, who has charge of the town farm, 
has acorn harvester which doves good work. 
Pears and peaches plenty and fine. There are 
several peach orchards in town. Dexter 
Remington is the largest grower. Allen Wil- 
son also has quite an orchard from which he 
will market several hundred baskets of tine 
fruit A. Fuller has commenced building a 
gristmill which will be a great accommodation 
to this part of the town. The melon crop is 
oor this season, many pieces having been in- 
tored by blight. 


Oxford—The town passed a vote to lay out 


pre- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


$500, and will ask the state and county each 
for a like sum, which wiil be used for repair- 
ing the road to Seymour. Chairman MecDon- 
ald of the road commission answered a good 
many questions about roads. The potatoes 
have rotted badly; nearly one-half are bad. 
They are worth 50c¢ per bu. Some have dug 
them out. 


MARYLAND. 

Montgomery Co O—On account of the near- 
ness to Washington farmers are to a consider- 
able extent engaged in trucking as well as in 
supplying dairy products forthe Baltimore and 
Washington markets. Recently a member of 
the Enterprise club harvested 354 bu of Early 
Rose potatoes to the acre. It was one of the 
best crops ever grown in the Sandy Spring 
neighborhood. 


ARKANSAS. 





Olyphant, Jackson Co 0, Sept 7—Owing to 
the great amount of rain early in the season 
some land was not planted and some was 
abandoned after being planted. Corn, espe- 
cially early, is very fine. Cotton has grown 
well but is long jointed and suffering for want 
ofrain. The peach crop has been fine, but is 
now suffering for rain. This has been one of 
the hottest seasons seen here for a great many 
years. There is an abundance of everything in 
the way of fruit, vegetables and provisions. 

The State’s Crop Prospects—The acreage of 
cotton is fuliy 15 per cent below that of last 
year and the decrease in yield will be 25 per 
cent on account of excessive rains in July and 
August. Besides, the boll worms have ap- 
peared, and are doing great damage. In corn 
there is an increase in acreage of 20 per cent. 


The corn cropis made with an assured in- 
crease in yield of 20to25 per cent over last 
year. Oats very fine, with an increase in yield 


and acreage of 10 to 15 percent. Irish pota- 
toes show an increase in acreage and yield of 
20 to 25 per cent of firstcrop. Thesecond crop, 
Which is just coming up, is nearly double 


that of last year in acreage? Sweet potatoes 
are normal in acreage and yield. he sor- 


ghum crop shows 10 to 15 per cent increase in 
acreage and vield. The wheat crop is normal. 
Increase in the yield of hay is 10 to 12 per cent. 
Fruit crop the tinest ever grown in the state. 
The berry crop was more than double in acre- 
age and yield over last year on account of the 
favorable spring. In apples, pears, plums and 
peaches there was an increase in acreage of 20 
per cent, and an increase of yield ot over 400 
percent. As a result of the foregoing facts 
agriculturists and horticulturists of the state 
are in better condition than at any time since 
the war. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


[From page 219.] 
mon to prime 2 2543 50, with extra quotable up to 
375, and lambs 3 50@5 35. 

At Boston, milch cows plentiful and weaker 
unless especially attractive. Common to fair $25 
@38, extra 40@48, with fancy at a premium. Far- 
row and dry unchanged at 10@22, yearling steers 
8@16, two and three-year-olds 12432. 





At London, American steers steady at 9!,@12¢ 
P tbh, estimated dressed weight, according to 
quality, with sheep 9@12c. Refrigerator beef 8*4 
@9%,c P tb at London and 914, @10'4c¢ at Liverpool. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Good to ch 
emy prints 22@23e p tb, dairy 21@22c.—At Syra- 
cuse, firm for fancy grades. Good to ch emy 19@ 
22c, good to ch dairy 18@19c, common 12@17¢c.—At 
Buffalo, a littie firmer. N Y and Pa emy 2la@211,c, 
western 19@191,¢, dairy 18421c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 20c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 20c.— 
At Northumberland, Saratoga Co, emy 20@21c.— 
At Catharine, Schuyler Co, 20ce. 

At New York, the general appearance of the 
market is quiet with no special change in prices. 
Strictly fancy creamery arrives only moderately 
butis ample for all requirements. For under 
grades there is litile call, and_ prices 
are barely steady. N Y and Pa extra emy 
194,@20e WP tb, Elgin and other’ western 
extra 20c, firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@16c, N Y 
dairy half tubs extra 18%4c, firsts 16@1714c, west- 
ern dairy firsts 12@14ce, seconds 10%@l1lc, June 
factory firkins 111,@12'4c, tubs 114,@12c¢, firsts 11 
@11'4¢. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy grades 
in light supply. Extra western cmy-20@20%gc p Ib, 
fey prints 2ic.—At Pittsburg, extra cmy 21@22c, 
dairy 14@15c, country 1l5e. 

At Boston, a fair steady demand exists for. fine 
grades in small packages, but everything else is 





-culars 


dull, witha tendency to aceumulate. Extra Vi 
and NHemy 19@20e Pp ib, extra N Y 20c, north- 
ern firsts 18@19¢, eastern emy 18@19¢, western 
extra 19a@20c, firsts 16@18c, extra Vt dairy 18c, 
N Y 17@18c, Vt and N Y firsts 14@16c, western 
dairy firsts 12c, extra emy in boxes, or in trunks 
in 1 and 14-tb prints 21@22e, extra dairy do 19@20c. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, firmer. Full cream 
cheddars 8a9e p th, flats 74%,@8i4c, pound skims 3 
@ide.—At Syracuse, full cream clheddars 74,a@8e, 
flats 8a844c, pound skims 64a7e.—At buffa- 
lo, in fair demand. N Y full cream 
8a9e, western Ta8e, part skims 5a6be.— 
At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 1130 bxs 
offered, Te bid for whole and 714e for twin cheese. 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 8e. 

At New York, there is little encouragement in 
the market and not much doing in any grade. 


Prices weak. N Y new full cream, fey large 
white Ta7%e Pp tb, colored TY¥,a73gc, prime 


to ch 6344634c, fey white small 844a@81!,c, colored 
814.a8%,c, good to ch 71,48¢e, Chenango Co best 
part skims 514 a61,¢, fair 3!,.a@5c, full skims 1'4a2ce. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair trade 
moving. N Y factory, ch small 8!,@8%,¢ p th, large 
8a8l4c, fair to good TYya7%4¢.—At Pittsburg, Ohio 
full cream 84, a81!,c, N Y 9@91,¢e. 

At Boston, market quiet, quotations steadily 


maintained. N Y extra 8us8%jc Pp Ib, first 6% 
aj4,c, seconds 5aéec, Vt extra 8a8% 4c, Iirsts 
6,a7l,c, seconds 5a6e, part skims 3a5c, Ohio 


flats extra 8c, firsts 64e@il4c, sage 812 a9e. 
At Liverpool, American finest white dull at 8c, 
colored 8c. 


The Milk Market. 

See Page 226 for winter and summer price New 
England producers, for repert of New York and 
Chicago milk inspection and for creamery re- 
ports. 

At New York, receipts are about as large as a 
recent average, and prices without essential 
change, the surplus platform price being $1 32 p 
can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Sept 9 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY, LE & West RR, 23,177 1,799 433 
N Y¥ Central 10,754 64 401 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,524 164 ans 
West Shore, 8,020 206 388 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,249 270 ‘ 
NY «& Putnam, 4,652 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 5,940 31 — 
Del, Lack & West, 38,476 1,342 om 
Long Island, 1,031 — — 
N J Central, 1,529 31 -_ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,968 42 - 
HR T Co, 6.305 464 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 aes ae 
Total receipts, 145,855 4,503 1,231 
Daily average, 20,536 643 161 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


Utica, N Y, Sept 9--A decline of %c in cheese 
the second Monday in September is a thing un- 
heard of at this market before to-day. Yet such 
is the fact and cheese must take its turn along 


with wheat and hops in low prices. It is 
believed that the main factor in the weak- 
ness of cheese is the make of “filled” 


cheese in Illinois. These goods caused loss to the 
English last spring and have nearly lost us their 
trade this summer through fearof having bogus 
goods putupon them. And they are usurping the 
trade of the southern states this yéar, by selling 
an article that is palmed off as genuine cheese at 
1142@2e Pp tb below what the realarticle can be 
bought for. 

Ata formal meeting of the board a committee 
of five was appointed to make a fight against this 
new enemy of the dairy. The sale of bogus goods 
as genuine is contrary to the laws of the United 
States and it is proposed to send experts into the 
south to prosecute parties who are making such 
sales wherever found. Thousands of _eir- 
will be issued warning retailers to 
beware what goods they sell. Dairymen through- 
out this country and Canada, and all dealers in- 
terested in the sale of pure cheese and butter are 
asked to contribute toward defraying these ex- 
penses. If something of the kind is not done 
very soon, the cheese business, as dealing in a 
product of the dairy, will be defunct in another 
year. 

The market was dul] at the decline. More 
small cheese could have been sold. if available, 
and next week there will be more because sev- 
eral factories disposed of their last batch of large 
to-day and will have only small sizes to 
offer hereafter. Sales are as follows: Large 
colored, 2237 bxs at 65,c, 1277 at 6%4c; large white, 
628 at 654¢; small colored, 420 at 7144¢; consigned, 
811 bxs. Total5373 bxs against 10,432 last year and 
8731 the year before. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 243 bxs at 6%e, 
490 at 7c, 360 at T4c, 430 at 744c, 1286 at 734c, 1980 at 
8e and 80 at 8,c. Total 4869 bxs against 4,713 last 
year. The cheese above 7c were small sizes and 
twins, 








THE HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


State and Provincial Fairs. 








Oct 7-12 
Sept 30-Oct 5 
Sept 23-28 
Sept 16-21 
Oct 1-6 

Oct 7-12 
Sept 13-21 
Sept 24Oct 4 
Sept 30-Oct 4 
Oct 2-4 


Connecticut, Danbury, 
Delaware, Dover, 

Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Kansas, Wichita, 
Missouri, St Louis, 
Nebraska, Omaha, 

New Brunswick, St John, 
New Jersey, “Interstate,” 
North C arolin: 1, Salisbury, 


Trenton, 






Oregon, Salem, 
Quebec, Montreal, 
Rhode Island, Cranston, 


South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls, 


Texas, Dallas, 
Virginia, Richmond, 


Washington, New Whatcom, 


Madison, 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin, 


Sept 25-Oct 4 
Sept 12-21 
Sept 16-21 
Nov 11-15 

Sept 30-Oct 4 

Oct 19-Nov 3 

Oct 8-12 
Sept 23-2 
Sept 10-21 
Sept 16-21 








County, District and Local Fairs. 





DELAWARE. 
STATE, Dover, Sept 30-Oct 5 
MARYLAND. 
Allegany, Cumberland, O 14 
Frederick, Frederick, O 8-11 
NEW YORK. 
Albany, Altamont, Sept 16-19 
Chenango Norwich, 5 17-20 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 24-26 

Dutchess, Poughkee p- 
sie, Sept 24-27 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 24-27 
Franklin, Malone, S¢ rt 24-27 
Genesee, Batavia, Sept 16-19 

Herkimer, Herkimer, 
Se pt 17-19 

Lewis, ““¥orest Park,’ 

Low ville, Sept 17-20 
Livingston, Geneseo, 5 ! 
Monroe, Brockport, 5: 
Monroe, Rochester, 8 2 
Niagara, Lockport, 5 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 2: 
Ontario, Canandaiz cum, 

et 24-26 
Orange, Newburg, S 17-20 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego F alls, 
Sept 17-19 
Otsego, Coopeé rstownh, 
wits aoa Sept 23-25 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 24-28 
Rensselaer, Nassua, S$ 24-27 
St Lawrence, Canton, 
Sept 17-2 
Schoharie, 
Sept 30-Oct 3 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, 
Sept 23-26 
Schuyler, Watkins, Oct 1-4 
Seneca, Waterloo, Sept 24-26 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 24-27 












Schoharie, 


Suffolk, Riverhead, Oct 1-3 
Tompkins, Dryden, 5S 24-26 
Westchester, White 


Plains, Sept 30-Oct5 
Ww yoming, Warsaw, 5S 24-25 
Yates, Penn Yan, S 16-20 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Armstrong, Dayton, §S == 
gJeaver, Beaver, Sepc2 
Bedford, Bedford, S 24- 2% 
Berks, Kutztown, sept 1-20 
Bradford, Towanda, S 24-27 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 17-20 
Cambria, Carrolltown, 

Sept 24-27 
Sept 24-27 
Sept 17-20 
24-27 








Chester, Oxford, 
Clarion, Clarion, | L 
Clearfield, Grampian, 5 
Columbia, Blooms- 


burg. Oct 8-12 
( olumbia, Berwick, Oct 2-5 
Crawford, Cochran- 

ton, Sept 18-20 
Crawford, Cambridge 

bor Se pt 24-28 


Cumberland, Carliste, 
Sept 24-27 
Dauphin, Geatz, sept 24-26 
Erie, Corry, Sept 17-20 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 3-4 
Jefferson, Brookville, 
Se pt 24-27 
Lehigh, Atlentown, 8 24-27 
Luzerne, Dallas, Oct 14 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Sept 25-28 
Mercer, Stoneboro, —§ 8 24-26 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oct 1-5 
sethleheim, 
Sept 17-20 
Perry, Newport, Sept 17-20 
Sullivan, Forksville, ¢ 2-4 
Susquehanna, Mont 
rose, Oct 1-2 
Susquehanna, 
Hartford, 
Tioga, Westfield, 
Tioga, Mansfield, I 
Union, Lewisburg, Se 
Washington, Bur- 
gettstown, 
Wayne, Honesdale, S$ 24-26 


Wyoming, Tunk- 
Sept 18-20 


Northampton, 





hannoe ‘k, 

York, York, Oct 7-11 
ONTARIO. 

Central Canada, Otta- 

wa, Sept 
Brant, Burford, 
Brant, Paris, 

ruce, Paisley, 
Bruce, Walkerton, 

urham, 

ville 


20-28 
Oct 10-11 
Oct 1-2 
Sept 24-25 
Oct 1-3 

Bowmah- 
Sent. 20-21 


ONTARIO. 
Elgin, Ridgetown, 
Grey, Owen Sound, 
Haldimand, Cayuga, 
Hastings, Bellev ille, 
Huron, Goderich, 
Kent, Chatham, Sept 24-26 
Lanark, Almonte, Oct 2-4 
Lincoln, St Catharines, 
Sept 23-25 
London, London, Sept 12-21 
Norfolk, Simcoe, Oct 15-17 
Norfolk, Tilsonburg » Oct &-9 
Ontario, Cannington, § 27-28 
Ontario, Whitby, Sept 17-19 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Sept 20-28 
Oxford, Otterville, Oct 4-5 
Oxford, Tavistock, Sept 23-24 
Oxford, Woodstock, S 25-26 
Peel, Brampton, Sept 2 
Perth, Stratford, Sept 2¢ 
Perth, Milverton, Sept 24-25 
Peterboro, Peterb oro, 
Sept 23-25 
Renfrew, Renfrew, § 19-20 
Renfrew, Beachburg, O 3-4 
Simecoe,Collingwood, S 24-27 
Simcoe, Orillia, Sept 24-26 
Simcoe, Cookstown, Oct 1-2 
Simcoe, Stayner, Oct 2-4 
Victoria, Lindsay,Sept 25-27 
Waterloo, Wellesley, S 17-18 
Waterloo, New Hainburg, 
Sept 19-20 
Wellington, Guelph, § 17-19 
Wellington, Elora, Oct 3-4 
York, Markham Vil- 
lage, Oct 2-4 
York, Woodbridge, Oct 15-16 
OHIO. 


Adams, W inchester, 
Sept 17-2 
Ashland, Loudonville,_ 
et 2-3 


Ashtabula, Jefferson, 8 24-27 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, so 


Oct 

Belmont, St Clairsville, 

Sept 24-26 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 1-4 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 1-4 
Carroll, Carrollton, £& 24-27 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 8-11 
Cc olumbiana, Lisbon, 8 17-19 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 8S <i 
Erie, § Sandusky, Sept 17- 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 0 8- 1 
Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 17-20 
Guernsey, Washington, 


ep 
Hancock, Findlay, 8 17-20 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 17-20 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 2-4 
Holmes, Millersburg, § 24-27 


Oct 7-9 
S$ 17-19 
S 24-25 
S 17-20 
Oct 1-3 





















“Huron, Be llevue Oct 1-4 
Jefferson, Smithfield, § § 24-27 
Licking, Newark, Oct 1-4 


Logan, Bellefontaine, 02-5 





Lorain, Elyria, Sept 24-27 
Mahoning, Canfield, 8S 24-26 
Marion, Marion, e.. 1-4 
Miami, Troy, t 23-27 
Morrow, Mt Gilead” Ket 14 
Noble. Sarahsviile, 8 18-20 
Paulding, Paulding, § 24-27 
Perry, Somerset, Oct 16-18 
Portave, Ravenna, 8 17-19 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 23-2 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 
Sandusky, Fremont, 8 24-27 
Seneca, Attica, Oct 8-11 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 17-20 
Stark, Canton, Sept 23-27 
Summit, Akron, Oct 1-4 


Tuscarawas, Canal 
Dover, Oct 14 
Tuscarawas, New Com- 
erstown Oct 1-4 


Tuscarawas, Uric hsv ille, 


Union, Marysville, §$ 24-2 
Union, Richwood, Oct 8-11 
Van Wert, Van Wert. 8 10-13 
Wayne, Orrville, Oct 9-11 


Wayne, Wooster, Sept 17-20 
Williams, Montpelier, 

Sept 24-27 
Wood, Bowling Green, 

Sept 24-28 

NEW JERSEY. 

Interstate, Trenton, 8 30-04 
Atlantic, kgg Harbor City, 

Sept 21-28 
Burlington, Mt Holly, O7-11 


QUEBEC, 
Argentine, Lachute, S 25-26 
Richmond, Richmond, 

Sept 29-30 





THE 


COMING 


FAIRS 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


The German iden of the New Crops. 


NUREMBERG, Germany, Aug 31 (By 


market has opened at 
an hops) that are 


prices (20@28¢ 


the range that will prevail in October 


Mail).—The 
for Bavari- 
believed by many to be above 


or Novem- 
ber, as that is the usual experience here. 


With 


regards to the area of the continental crop, it will 
be about the same asin the year 1894. 


mates of 


The esti- 
the European crop are as follows at 


present (in cwts of 110 pounds English or 50 kilos), 
compared to the 189 crop: 


Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, 
Baden, 
Alsace, 
Prussia, 


Total Germany 
Austria, 
France, 
Belgium, 
Holiand, ete, 
Russia, 


Total Europe, 
England, 
Australia, 
United States, 

Total world, 


1895 
230,000 
75,000 
40,000 
80,000 
30,000 
455.000 
160,000 
30,000 


100,000 
30,000 
85,000 

860.000 

450.000 


20.000 
500,000 


1894 


662,000 


§42,000 


nate German estimate of the English crop allow s 


% ewt per acre on 50,000 acres. 


which is some 


Hk the actual acreage and perhaps above the 


yield. 


in Germany. I estimate 


old stock on 


We have a big supply of old hops on hand 
hand Aug 


31, 94, at 50,000 cewts (110 lbs), German crop 662,000 


and imports 51,300, 
763,300 ewts. 
year just closed were 
consumption is 


making a total of 565,000, 


making a 
Exports from Germany for the trade 
265,000 cwts, and 
usually 


total 


ers at 
w 


supply of 


home 
300,000 ews, 
1ich deducted from the 


total supply leaves 198,360 ewts hops en hand, or 


nearly eight months’ 


figured. Itis estimated 


these old hops are in brewer’s 
20,000 ewts being in the hands of 


consumption 


that about 
hands, 


only 
dealers. 


as ordinarily 
nine-tenths of 
about 
Sucha 


large stock is likely to prove quite a drag on the 
market for German hops. 


223 


* (15) 


The impression among German growers and 
dealers is that the English situation is about the 
same. Leaving outall calculation of England’s 
stock on Aug 31, ’94, she had a large crop last year 
and her imports amounted to 234,000 ewts and her 
exports to only 11,000 ewts of 110 tbs each. Taking 
the English consumption at 580,000 cwts, the re- 
maining stock on hand atthe close of the trade 
year is 285,000 cwts. Itis also claimed that other 
continental brewers had on hand at the close of 
August, 200,000 old-hops. This would make the 
stock ofold hopsin Europe and England close 
upon 700,000 cwts, which is from 25 to 50 per cent 
more than usual to say the least, 

The figures of German import and export trade 
in hops for the year closed Aug 31, are shown in the 
following table. The movement for the last two 
weeks in August is estimated, but the possibility 
of error is very small: 

IMPORTS INTO GERMANY. 
(In cwts of 110 tbs each.) 

















From 1891-2 1892-3 1894 1895 
Austria, 34,570 27,262 49,930 45,300 
Belgium, 248 810 8,410 200 
France, 132 - 1,330 800 
England, - —_ l, 494 260 
Russia, 3,566 3,145 10, 946 4,500 
Other countries, 1,932 2,784 1242 240 

Total, 40,570 34,002 $4,542 51,300 

HOP EXPORTS FROM GERMANY. 
{In ewts of 110 Ibs each.] 

To 1891-2 1892-3 1893-4 1894-5 
Austria, 7,974 12,532 7,146 19,500 
England, 60,710 62,014 9,388 68,000 
Russia, 7,8: 5,616 1,400 16,500 
France 26,922 14,720 28,800 
Switzer land, 7,966 5.004 7,600 
Belgium, 20,572 7.878 46,000 
Sweden, 6,022 5,276 9,900 
United States, 18,790 3,702 21,600 
Other countries, sais 33,502 19,416 47,1 

Total, 1927.44 193,336 73,890 265,000 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
NEW YORK, Sept 10—A very moderate inquiry 
by some outside brewers is about the only activ- 
ity reported in hops. In this market there is 
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POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Plant now and get a FULL crop next season. 
varieties Celery, Cabbage aud Cauliflower plants. Our new Summer Ostalon 
is now ready,sendforit. T. J. DWYER, Orange Co, Nurseries, 
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searcely any business passing. Prices for new 
crop hops are 8@9c and often 7c to growers, the 
10¢c quotation being the selling price of dealers to 
brewers. The first bale of new Bohemian hops 
has been received and sold to a Brooklyn brewing 
company. As outlined fully in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST last week, the crop in the interior 
turns out short but of excellent quality and har- 
vesting is going on rapidly. About the same con- 
ditions prevail on the Pacific coast as in the east, 
but prices there are 1@2c lower. At English and 
German markets new hops are arriving but sell 
at low prices. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Sept 4 Sept 6 Sept 9 
State N Y¥ crop '%, seedlings, al 8@10 8@10 
“ “ “* "4, choice, 6@7 3@7 6@7 
ts “ “med to prime, 5@6 6 5@6 
“ “ « “¢om, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
“ . « 3@4 3@4 3@4 
“ “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific crop '" choice, 7 7 7 
se “ — med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5 
“ “ common, 4@5 4@5 4@5 
“ * 193, 4@5 4@5 4@5 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 


Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week lasty’r Sept,’ lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 781 431 170,930 142,381 
Exports to Europe, 194 _ 80,481 74,784 
Imp’s fr'm Europe, 1 - 6,887 2,133 


Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

SHARON (Schoharie), Sept 7—Hop picking for 
1895 will soon be a thing of the past. y the 12th 
the crop will be nearly all gathered in this local- 
ity. The _— is extremely fine, but the quan- 
tity is not large. Growers did not expect many, 
so they are not disappointed, but the price is a 
disappointment. There have been no sales in this 
town, but in adjoining towns 7c has been paid. 
The dealers say that even this small price will 
not be maintained. It really looks as though the 
time for growing hops at a profit has passed. 

The great drawbacks of hop growers on the Pa- 
cific coast are high freights and careless picking. 
With the latter well conducted and good 
curing, hops should find a good market. If an 
average of 8c can be_ secured, the industry 
will not be adandoned. The present general 
condition is such that hops must be sold to pay 
the pickers. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST fis a 
regular visitor each week and highly prized.—[P. 
F. Clark, Polk Co, Ore. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

ROCHESTER (Thurston), Wash, Sept 4—Picking 
has begun in this section. The crop will be short 
on account of the drouth. 

SUTTER Co, Cal, Aug 31I—Hop picking is under 
full headway and the hop districts look like 
camps with their canvas houses. Prices =~ 
pickers this season range from T5c P 100 with an 
advance of 5c each week to a uniform price of $1 
for the season. 

SHELTON (Mason), Wash, Aug 30—Many growers 
will not pick their hops this year, as low prices in 
the past and poor hops this year owing to lice 
will not justify the output in trying to save the 
crop. 

EpIson (Skagit), Wash, Aug 30—Many of the 
hop yards are ruined by dry weather and lice. 

OCCIDENTAL (Sonoma), Cal, Aug 30—Hop men 
are paying 60c per 100 lbs for picking hops and ap- 
parently do not care whether they have them 
picked or not. 

SONOMA CO, Cal, Aug 3i—The hop picking sea- 
son has commenced and the yards are alive with 

ople. Reports to the effect that contracts for 
ee aut Te are afloat, and some small parcels have 
been closed out at 6c. Many yards will be left un- 

icked this year on account of their owners 
Loving no funds to pay pickers. 


The official July figures show the barrel tax on 
fermented liquors to be $3,364,244, against $3,287,- 
908 last year. This would indicate a slight in- 
crease in the production of beer for the month, 
but brewers are so well supplied with hops that 
it does not affect the market in any degree. 





Tobacco Acreage of New York State. 


Returns from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S own 
correspondents, some of whom made an actual 
census of the cropin their respective school dis- 
tricts or townships, show a tremendous falling off 
in acreage over previous years. A glance at the 
figures shows that farmers are sick of tobacco as 
aremunerative crop, Not alone have low prices 
discouraged growers, but hailstorms, drouth and 
grasshoppers in 18% and 1893, in many sections, 
caused a depressing influence. In the reports re- 
ceived by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we find that 
old growers are inclined to cutdown the acreage 
but vive amore thorough cultivation, thus hoping 
to receive a price for a leaf of extra quality 
which would pay the cost of raising. The big fall- 
ing off in acreage [ebay es reported in the Onon- 
daga section is fully confirmed but in the Che- 
mung valley, tobacco acreage holds its own in far 
better shape. 

From nearly every town and hamlet, growers 





report one of the best crops raisedin years. 
Prices being in the ascendency, it is quite likely 
that with the working off and using of the bulk 


of the inferior leaf in old crops on hand anda 
high price for the ’95 crop, many will next year 
= in an inereased acreage of tobacco. The ta- 

le below shows the tendency toward acreage re- 
duction in many of the larger tobacco growing 
towns of the Onondaga section and Chemung 





HOPS AND TOBACCO 


valley as well as the total for the state. We 

shall publish later returns asto the actual yield 

this year, and wish all growers would report to 

this office the weight of cured leaf obtained per 

acre, sales, prices, etc. 

Acres Devoted to Tobacco in New York State. 
ONONDAGA COUNTY. 


1892 1893 1894 1895 
Clay, 785 765 473 270 
Cicero, 258 200 100 50 
Camillus, 235 235 150 100 
Elbridge, 198 250 160 80 
Lysander, 1233 936 705 641 
Marcellus, 169 142 75 58 
Manlius, 170 160 100 40 
Onondaga, 246 250 150 100 
Van Buren, 914 850 650 410 
Scattering, 500 438 3R2 220 
Total, 4708 4226 2945 1979 
OBWEGO COUNTY. 
Granby, 476 400 250 190 
Hannibal, 410 350 250 200 
Schroeppel, 242 275 200 150 
West Monroe, 75 225 110 40 
Scattering, 250 260 198 112 
Total, 1453 1510 1008 692 
WAYNE COUNTY. 
Butler, 261 270 130 50 
Huron, 150 100 75 30 
Rose, 58 15 10 5 
Wolcott, 208 220 150 100 
Scattering, 140 132 72 46 
Total, 817 737 437 231 
CHEMUNG COUNTY. 
Ashland, 96 100 80 52 
Big Flats, 548 562 508 435 
Elinira, 293 220 200 165 
Horseheads, 105 125 90 43 
Southport, 304 258 218 150 
Scattering, 288 266 202 Isl 
Total, 1634 1561 1298 1036 
STEUBEN COUNTY. 
Addison, 108 80 60 40 
Campbell, 181 175 150 160 
Corning, 246 224 178 
Erwin, 293 238 226 187 
Savona, 51 51 51 41 
Rathbone, 45 30 28 14 
Scattering, 443 358 302 128 
Total, 1367 1156 995 770 
OTHER COUNTIES. 
Cayuga, 1830 2000 1420 842 
Broome, 76 65 30 10 
Madison, 58 60 40 20 
Tompkins, 117 130 120 58 
Tioga, 42 25 21 10 
Total, 2133 2260 1631 940 
The state, 12,112 11,450 8,314 5,648 


Will the Boom Grow? 





Business for some weeks past has continued to 
improve and all branches of the trade are in a 
healthy condition, says a Boston correspondent 
of the Tobacco Leaf. Local agents report increas- 
ed activity and manufacturers generally are work- 
ing to their limit, running full time and eimploy- 
ing as many men as they can accommodate. The 
call is steady tor medium and fair grades. The 
leaf dealers are quite active for this season of the 
year and appear well satisfied with the amount of 
business done. THE HOMESTEAD’S reports show 
a continuance of sales at fair prices. The new 
cropin New England bids fair to excel the ’92. 
American buyers are mostly back from Holland, 
convinced that no Sumatran leaf is left suitable for 
this market. Withdrawals frem bond are Gecreas- 
ing the hitherto big stocks. August imports were 
light and indications favor a good demand at fair 
values for.prime domestic wrappers and binders. 
Internal revenue receipts are way above a year 
ago. 

Our preliminary report of the new crop in York 
state is given in American Agriculturist, Mid- 
dle edition, this week, price 5e postpaid from its 
office, 52 Lafayette place, N Y city. It shows heavy 
reduction in acreage, short crop, uneven quality. 
The same is true in Ohio and to some extent J 
Wisconsin, but Pa has a fair crop. 


The Outlook in Various States. 


OHIO TOBACCO experienced a quiet time last 
week. At Cincinnati manufacturers were slow to 
bid, holders offered very operingt? rices unsatis- 
factory, rejections large. ery little good or fine 
leat offered and colory sorts scarce. The 1418 
hhats offered averaged $6 26 P cwt, as follows: 323 
hhds at 1@3 95, 484 at 4@595, 271 at 6@7 95, 106 at 
8@9 95, 173 at 10@14 75, 61 at 15@19 75. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Growers at Elkland in Tioga 
Co are not disposed to sell at current prices. The 
1895 crop compares well with the famous 1892 and 
is free from injury of every kind, having not been 
troubled even by grasshoppers. In 1892, 80a were 
raised, in 95, 38 a. At Deerfield 214 a were raised 
in °92,in ’95 the reducing has reached 125 a. In 
Lancaster Co,a different state of affairs exists. 
There has been no rain for several weeks, conse- 
quently crops are backward and many will 
scarcely mature. Most of the seedleaf is uncut 
while the bulk of the Havana seed is in the barns. 
Atthe tobacco experiment stations at Donegal 
and Rocky Springs, the season has been dry and 
the experiments of little value as aresult. The 
plots received such good care, however, they are 
far ahead of tobacco in surrounding towns. Trad- 
ing at Lancaster is improving slightly and several 
large sales are reported pending. Nearly all 
packers are sampling the ’94 crop. 


CONNECTICUT. 

EAST HARTFORD—Harvesting ’95 completed. It 
is curing down rapidly with no signs of pole 
sweat. Taylor of Westfield and Hinsdale Smith 
& Co have bought some of the green crop. Prices 
range about 20c in the bundle. Very small per- 
centage of the crop is Havana. Some farmers 
have Suede eae their tobacco ground to kill 
weed seed and keep the land mellow. 
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Machines for THRESHING & CLEANING 
Grain, and SAWING WOOD with Circular 
aad Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 
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We vaccinate children 
against Small Pox— 


WHY 
N OT VACCINATE CATTLE 


against Anthrax, Black 
Leg, Splenic Fever,etc. 
Vaccination is harm- 
less, simple, sure and 
inexpensive. 
For particulars address 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine (UV, 8. 
& Canada) Company, Ltd., 
869 Broadway, New York. 
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University of the State-of New York. 
AMERICAN 


VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 


The recular course of lectures will commence in October 
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A, LIAUTARD, M. D., V. S., 


Dean of the Faculty. 
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TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


(Questions pertaining to farm law that are of general 
interest will be answered in this column free of charge. 
if we judge the matter to be of private interest only, a 
reply will be sent by mail if the nominal fee of $1 is en- 
closed, Answers in either case will give the law that 
bears on the subject, whether it be the local law of some 
‘ticular state or the common law that prevails gener- 
ally.] 

How Many Directors are required where the 
by-law reads: ‘The officers of the company 
shall consist of a president, treasurer, clerk, 
and not less than five directors, the president 
to be chosen fromthe directors.’’ This ieans 
that five directors are required, but there may 
be more. The president must be one of these 
directors, and the treasurer may be,—indeed the 
treasurer usually is a director; the clerk may 
or may not be a director. 





Interest.—G., Mass: Here there is no usury 
law. On certain personal property loans 
payment of principal with 18 % interest dis- 
charges the debt. An unwitnessed note “out- 
laws’’ in six years from date it is due—witness- 
edin twenty. Demand note may be said to 
be always overdue.—T. S. Y., New York: 
Legal interest is 6 %. You would have to pro- 
ceed in court and do not tell mein what man- 
ner the money is held. It may be still in the 
jurisdiction of the surrogate. 

Inheritance and Wills.—Hanson, Mass: All 
property left by deceased should be appraised. 
A great advantage in leaving a will is thatein 
it a request may be made that executor shall be 
exempt from giving bond with sureties. Sale 
of real estate may also be authorized. There 
is no fixed charge for making a will. ——W,Vt,: 
A deceased wife’s real estate to value of $2000 
would go to husband in lack of children. With 
living issue he would take life interest. 


Miscellaneous.—G. Mass: Should think a note 
payable ‘one year from date or at any time 
earlier” is a note, the promise being to pay in 
one year, reserving right to pay sooner at option 
of maker. In either case it is now overdue 
and can be sued at once. G. E. B., Vt: Fe- 
males are at age at 18 in your state.——P. F. J., 
Vt: As between the parties to the agreement 
and others having notice of its terms it may 
be valid. As against others it is valueless be- 
cause not recorded. If you made a mortgage 
and received the money, the mortgagee is not 
responsible for their failure todo as agreed. 
If on the other hand he rendered you no 
equivalent and knew all the circumstances he 
might have trouble to foreclose. Ws Me DD, 
Mass: The town would not be liable for dam- 
are done by dogs to your hotbeds by walking 
i\auroughethe glass. H. P., Vt: Selectmen can 
exercise discretion in applying moneys voted 
by tlre town for thé purposes to which they are 
appropriated, 














Miscellaneous.—B. A. F., Wis: A man is 
not released from his contract as long as his 
employer keeps within the terms of his agree- 
ment. Under certain circumstances one who 
hires away the servant of another may be 
liable in damages.——B. K., Wash: The own- 
er of a trespassing cow can sometimes recover 
ifthe animal is injured by gross negligence. 
-—W. . W., N Y: Property value is 
generally estimated at place where it can be 
used. Itis a matter of agreement and not of 
law.—wW.A. B., Vt: Usual causes for di- 
vorce, 90 days bona fide.residence required be- 
fore petition can be filed. Pending proceed- 
ings alimony may be allowed.——J. P. T.: A 
partition fence should be sufficient to*keep out 
sheep if either abutter has them.——Disputant, 
Ct: A perch is 164 ft long. Usually in stone 
work it means about 25 cu ft. 


General Law Talk.—J.H., Ill: The problem 


of what rights an abutter may have when 
trees, etc, in the road are damaged by tele- 
graph companies, and the like, is determined 
by facts you do not mention and is one of the 
most puzzling questions now rising. When 
the law of a case is so unsettled and so much 
depends upon local ordinances and_ by-laws 
defining the powers of local officials to grant 
use of public property, the only way is to con- 
sult a!awyer who can make himself familiar 
with all the points involved. The great prin- 
ciple is that if a private party is damaged in 
his legal rights for the public interest he 
should receive compensation. Many of the 
rights we enjoy belong to the public, hence if 
taken away’the particular individual who 
thereby chiefly suffers can have no redress. 
He has lost nothing belonging to him. If the 
trees have been damaged by trespassers hav- 
ing no authority whatever, that is a matter in- 
volving the public and may be governed by 
local ordinances.——J. C., Ill: If the rr 
parties are notified duly, mere insertion of a 
wrong letter in foreclosure might not invali- 


LAW AND VETERINARY 


date it, but the title would be badly tangled 
and trouble caused.— J. L., Ill: If owner is 
willing a hedge fence 20 ft from the line may 
be used as a boundary fence. If not willing a 
line fence may be compelled. Hedge should 
ef course be extended to adjoining owner’s 
line at the ends. 


OUR WETERINARY ADUISER. 


Cough.—W. M. B. has hogs which whenever 
they start for their nests cough. They are in 
good growing condition. Also has a cow, one of 
the quarters of whose udder cakes almost solid 
and the milk is clotty. 1. Give each hog1i to 2 
oz Epsom salts and one teaspoonful of ginger dis- 
solved in 44 pt cold water. Follow this by giving 
each pig % to 1 teaspoonful of the compound 
syrup of squills in alittle syrup twice a day for 
a week or two. 2. Give thecow 1 dr iodide of 
potassium in a small bran mash twice a day 
tor two weeks. Rub the caked part with iodine 1 
dr and lard 10z; do this twice a week until the 
udder becomes healthy. 





Sore Eyes.—D. H. has a 3-yrs-old mule which 
has sore eyes. They remain sore for a week or 
two and then seem to get better and remain so 
for a week and getsoreagain. Treatment: Bathe 
the eyes with cold water for 15 minutes three 
limes a day andapply a little of the following lo- 
tion with a feather after each bathing: Acetate of 
lead 10 gr, tincture of opium 10 drops, water 14402. 
Also give 1 oz Fowler’s solution of arsenic once a 
day in bran mash for a month or six weeks. 

Gapes in Chickens.—A. C. wants a remedy for 
gapes in chickens. Treatment: Shut the chick- 
ens in a box with some shavings dipped in tur- 
pentine, when the vapor arising trom the tur- 
pentine willin most cases destroy the worms in 
the windpipe. Another method is to take a small 
quill feather and strip the vane from it except 
half an ineh from ils extremity; this should then 
be dipped in turpentine and gently pressed into 
the windpipe. The turpentine at once kills the 
worms and also causes a fit of Coughing, which 
expels them. 





Hog Cholera.—E. V. H. wants a remedy to pre- 
vent hog cholera or a cure if possible. There is 
no sure preventive or cure for hog cholera. There 
are some remedies which at times seem to have 
done some good, The following may be tried: 
Wood chareoal, sulphur, sodium sulphate, and an- 
timony sulphide, 1 lb each; sodium chloride, sodi- 
um bicarbonate and sodium .hyposulphate, 2 Ibs 
each. These should be completely pulverized and 
mixed and a daily dose of a large tablespoonful 
for each 200 lbs weight of hog given. The medi- 
cine may be used as a preventive of the disease. 
Skimmed milk contains; 16.2 per cent dry matter 
in 100 Ibs, total organic matter 15, protein 1.42, car- 
bohydrates 13.4, fats 07; corn meal contains 89.4 
per cent dry matter, total organic matter 80.8, pro- 
tein 8.8, carbohydrates 74.3, fats 3.85. 





Deranged Hoof.—G.F.D. has a horse which 
got its hoof crushed one yearago and the hoof 
does not grow, Treatment: Poultice the foot for 
10 days with hot bran mash put into bags, change 
once a day and wet it several times during the 
day with warm water. Then blister it around the 
coronet extending from the topof the hoof up 
one ineh with cantharides 2 drand lard 1o0z; ru 
it well in with the fingers, let it remain on for 24 
hours, then wash off and rub on a little lard. Re- 
peat this every three weeks for several montlis; 
this will stimulate the growth of new hoof. 





Eczema,.—J. F. has a 2-yr-old colt which has a 
breaking out on its fore parts. This is an erup- 
tion of the skin caused either by a deranged con- 
dition of the system or from overheating. If the 
animal is fat, give it4dr aloes and 1 dr calomel 
made upinto a ball or shaken up in oatmeal 
gruel. Follow this by giving sulphate of iron 3 oz 
and nitrate of potassium 3 02; mix and divide in- 
to 20 doses, one to be given morning and night in 
bran mash. If the animal is thin, omit the 
physic, but give the powders. Wash the skin 
with 1 oz carbonate of potassium dissolved in 1 gt 
soft water, then wash this off with clean water 
and apply a little of the following: Acetate of 
lead 1% oz, sulphate of zine % oz, water 1 qt; 
shake up well and apply once a day. 


Sick Turkeys.—E. H. has turkeys which droop 
and seem to be sleepy. They only awaken when 
they are called to their food. Their appetites re- 
main good until the last and their bowels are reg- 
ular. They live about one week and then die. It 
is impossible without making an examination to 
form a correct opinion as to the nature of the dis- 
ease, but itseems like brain affection. If possi- 
ble get a veterinary surgeon to examine them. 

f this cannot be done examine one yourself and 
report. I would give each grown up turkey a 
teasponful of Epsom salts in its food as a physic 
and this may relieve the head troubles. 

Sore Feet.—S. H. B. has a cow which has sore 
teet. The animal isin good condition. There is 
a swelling just above the hoof. Give the cow 1% 
Ibs Epsom salts and loz ginger dissolved in 2 qts 
of cold water, at one dose. Poultice the feet fora 
few days with bran and linseed meal. Bathe the 
swelling with acetate of lead 1 oz, earbolic acid % 
0z, waterilqt. Apply alittle three times a day. 
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If there isa discharge of matter and opening 

where the matter comes from, probe the opening 
to find the depth, then puti1 grof bichloride of 
mercury in a small piece of tissue paper and push 
it into the opening. Repeat this once every third 
day for three times, then use the above lotion. 
Keep the cow on a soft floor. 


(dema of the Throat.—Subscriber lost a 
lamb by swelling of the throat. It lived four days 
after it became affected. Also publish the best 
method of giving turpentine to sheep. Occasion- 
ally we will have cdses where an animal will 
swell in the throat and die from suffocation if not 
relieved. Treatment: Rub strong mustard made 
up with hot water on the swelling once a day for 
two days, steam the nostrils with a pail of boiling 
water, put a piece of camphor in it about the size 
of a walnut, and hold the animal’s head over it 
for 12 or 15 minutes. Do this 3or 4 times a day. 
Also dissolve % oz of chlorate of potassium in 1 
qt of water, Shake up well, then add % oz fiuid ex- 
tract of belladonna to it; shake up well and gar- 
gle the throat with a few spoonfuls of this every 
two hours. If this is well done, it will relieve the 
animal. Turpentine should be mixed with twice 
its bulk of raw Jinseed oil or sweet oil. It is also 
injected into the nostrils, mixed with oil as 
above. Itis also given by putting 1 to 2 oz in 
boiling water and holding the animal’s head 
over it. 





Cellulitis.—J.S. has horses which get stiff and 
sore run a little water from the nose, swell in their 
legs, breast, and belly. In some cases the swell- 
ing breaks and discharges matter. Sometimes 
the lids of the eyes swell, closing them,and a little 
matter forms at the corners. The animal becomes 
thin in flesh; colts are affected as weil as horses. 
This disease affects the cellular tissue under the 
skin in all parts of the body, causing swellings in 
the Gepending parts such as the legs, belly and 
eyelids and the breaking down of the tissue cavs- 
iigtmatter to form. Treatment: In the early stage 
offithe disease take the animal in out of the sun 
and give it from 114 to 2,pints raw linseed oil; fol- 
low this by giving nitrate of potassium in % oz 
doses three times a day in the drinking water. 
Also bathe the swollen parts three times a day 
with the following: Acetate of lead 1% oz,tincture 
of arniea 2 oz, water 1 qt; shake up well before 
applying. Inthe seeond stages of the disease, 
give tincture of iron 1 oz, tineture of ginger and 
gentian 1 oz eacii; mix and give in 1 pt cold water 
or 1 qt of oatmeal gruel at one dose. A_ dose of 
this kind should be given twice aday. For colts 
2 yrs old, 49 the above and for those From 6 mos to 
lyrvive third of the above. When matter forms, 
open the part and clean it out with carbolic ncid, 
a teaspoonful to the pint of water. In cases when 
tle «animal will eata bran mash, put a teaspoon- 
ful of sulphate of iron and a teaspoonful of phos- 
phate of calcium in it twice a day. This is for 
the adult horse; give 4 forcolts and one-third for 
foals. The majority of cases get well if properly 
treated. In some few eases effusion of flnid ac- 
cumulates around the heart aud lungs, causing 
death. 








TO SUBSCRIPTION 


CLUB AGENTS 


If you are working subscriptions business 
fo! any paper or contemplate doing so, we 
have something that will interest you of 
High Legitimate Character and Profitable. 
Send pe to GIBBONS-PINKETT 00., Cieveland, 0. 
REFERENCES—Any Bank or Commercial Agency 
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Fuel =i/ 
By using our AHS 
(stove pipe) AW / 4 
RADIATOR | a , 
With 120 Cross Tubes, VA y' 4 
NE stove or fur- 


nace does the work 
of TWO. Drop 
postal for proofs 
from prominent 
men. 


To Introduce Our 
Radiator, 


the firstorder from 
each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLE- 
SALE price, and se- 
cures an agency. 
Write at once. 
Rochester Radiator Co, 


9 Furnace St., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


























ALL PAPER 
ati ttaon F REE, 


Poautifal Geld Paper 5c. per piece up. 
aper Hangers’ large Sample books now ready for 
Fall trade. Price 81.00. 

Guas. M.N. KiLLEN, 1233 Filbert St. Phila. ,Pa. 
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THE APPLE CROP AND MARKET. 





Competition in Western Apples. 


The great states of the central west will turn 
off one of the best apple crops in years. This is 
now so well advanced that there exists little diffi- 
culty in aceurately estimating probable results, 
and special investigation conducted by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST points toa practical assurance 
that west of the Alleghanies, with only local ex- 
ceptions in Ohio and a more general exception in 
the case of Michigan, the districts producing ap- 
ples to any extent are reported as having promise 
at this date of the largest crop grown in any re- 
cent year, and of a quality which has rarely been 
excelled. These will no doubt compete in an im- 
portant manner with our eastern crop; yet the 
latter has been long shown favor, for color and 
quality and the surplus of standard apples should 
find a way into the central and western states as 
well as abroad, despite these facts. 

Asis often the case when a large crop is grown, 
the general quality of the crop is remarkably 
good. This year it is exceptionally so, apples de- 
ing smooth, highly colored and generally free 
from insect damage. Part of this exceptional 
quality can be attributed to the favorable season, 
but undoubtedly a larger part is due to the fact 
that during recent years, and especially during 
the past two years, there has been inielligent ef- 
fort on the part of growers to protect their or- 
chards by spraying. This attention to orchards is 
now, more than ever, the price of success, and this 
year there is less room than ever for the slovenly 
managed orchards. 

East of the Mississippi the early season was 
marked by drouth of exceptional severity, a con- 
dition which tended in some localities to reduce 
the size of the early fruit, but as it was generally 
broken by August rains, winter fruit will suffer 
but little in size. 

It must be understood in studying the table of 
state averages that the standard of comparison 
used by our correspondents and practically by all 
correspondents under any similar system is one 
in which 100 represents what might be calleda 
perfect crop, or at least one where there has been 
no change either from weather, insects or,disease, 
and with all bearing trees full to their normal 
capacity. Such a crop is, of course, an ideal one, 
and one which cannot be realized over a very large 
territory on account of the fact that there are al- 
ways some orchards out of bearing either from lo- 
eal causes orfrom heavy bearing the year before. 
This high standard will alsoexplain why it is that 
so frequently when crop reporters report 50 or 60 
“per cent of acrop,” the commercial movement 
afterward shows a crop equal to or exceeding the 
average handled in former years. It is a little 
difficult tosay exactly what figure might be ex- 
pected as representing an averagecrop for a se- 
ries of years, but it will not be faramiss to as- 
sume that 75 fairly represents the reported con- 
dition in seasons of reasonable abundance of 
fruit. In other words, a figure below that gener- 
ally furnishes less than an average crop, while a 
figure above that would mean a crop correspond- 
ingly large. 

The state averages of condition Sept 1,as tabu- 
lated from local returns received from every ap- 
ple growing county in the states named, are pre- 
sented below: 


NY, 5 Ind, 93 
Pa, 70 Til, 80 
Tex, 90 Wis, 56 
Ark, of Minn, 71 
Tenn, 87 Ta, 75 
W Va, 88 Mo, 92 
Ky, 99 Kan, 80 
0, 13 Neb, 72 
Mich, 


These figures are state averages, and a study 
willshow thatthe prospects are decidedly flat- 
tering in almost every state of the great west. Of 
course, however, the outlook is not equal in all 
parts of each state, and while it is not practi- 
eable in the limits of thisreport to point out 
strictly local peculiarities, the distribution in 
each state presents some conditions which are of 
interest. 

In Tex and Ark the crop is generally good In all 
districts where grown, and there is no section of 
importance that registers a failure. In Tenn the 
crop is generally good and the only exceptions 
are strictly local, depending upon local condiy 
tions. In Ky the cropis uniformly in exceeding- 
ly high promise and there 1s no district from 
which serious complaint is received. 

The Ohio crop is decidedly uneven in distribu- 
tion, ranging from a heavy crop in a few counties 
toacomplete failure in a few others, and with 
small and moderate crops about evenly divided 
in the remaining territory. The best crops in the 
state are in the Ohio river counties and the coun- 
ties adjoining, such as Butler, Hamilton, Vinton, 
Morgan, Monroe, Clinton, and in another group 
lying in the central western part of the state and 
typified by Auglaize, Defiance, Mercer, Shelby, 
Putnam, Darke. The failures and short crops 
are in the northeastern and lake counties, and 
but a very small yield is found in the district in- 
cluding such counties as Geauga, Medina, Colum- 
biana, Morrow, Loraine, Mahoning and Portage. 








APPLES AND MILK 


During recent years the apple growers of this 
state have in a manner neglected the care of their 
orchards and as a result the quality of the fruit 
has deteriorated, and dealers in the state now by 
preference secure a large part of the fruit they 
handle from other states. In the present year, 
however, apples, especially in the river counties, 
are of reasonably good quality. 

The Michigan crop is very poor, the only excep- 
tion being in a very few localities, where from lo- 
eal conditions frost damage was escaped. The 
best district in the state is in the southwestern 
corner, including such counties as St Joseph, Kal- 
amazoo and Van Buren, but even here the crop is 
of decidedly medium proportions. In the eastern 
counties, north of Detroit, the failure was almost 
complete. 

In Indiana the crop is almost universally good, 
the best for years, and it would be an invidious 
distinction to point out the best districts, though 
probably ina general way the western, south- 
western and southeastern counties are most fa- 
vored. The only really poor returnsfrom the 
state come from a territory triangular in shape, 
with the base on the eastern state line made up of 
Allen, Adams and Jay counties and the apex 
reaching into Miami county. 

In Illinois the crop is unevenly distributed, 
heavy in many counties and correspondingly 
light in others. The best orchards this year are 
in the southern and western counties, especially 
on the river, though the central counties, toward 
the south, are generally well favored. The poor 
ones are located in the northern division, the 
crop being especially shortin the district repre- 
sented by Kane, Bureau, Henry, DeKalb, Winne- 
bago and adjoining counties. A satisfactory fea- 
ture of the crop this year is the fact that the 
abundant yield is not confined, as has been fre- 
quently the case, to a single or toa few varieties, 
but all are ineluded, and the market will this 
year see favorites that have been missed for 
years. 

The crop in Missouri is almost uniformly good, 
there being but very few localities in which 
there is anything like failure orany short crop. 
The medium crops are generally in the northern 
and northwestern counties, and is due more than 
anything else to the fact that orchards in this 
district bore quite freely last year. In Kansas 
the crop is very unevenin distribution and de- 
cidedly the heaviest in the eastern and north- 
eastern counties, with a large product in some of 
the southeastern counties. 





THE MILK TRADE, 


The Net Price to New England Producers. 

The price paid for milk delivered at the depot 
in Boston from April 1 to Sept 30 is supposed to be 
33c per 8% qtcan. The price offered by the con- 
tractors for milk delivered at the car at county 
shipping points averages 21 to 26c per can, accord- 
ing to the distance from Boston. The difference 
of 7 to 12c per can represents the contractors’ com- 
mission, out of which they pay freight, other ex- 
penses and losses, the balance above these items 
being the dontractors’ profit. Outof this net av- 
erage price of 21 to 26c per can, most farmers»pay 
2 to 3c per can for having their milk carted from 
their farm to their local shipping point. This 
brings the net price to the farmer down to 18@24c¢ 
for the season, according to distance from Boston. 

But the price is graded, being lowest in months 
of greatest production and enough higher dur- 
ing the other months to make the average as 
stated. Moreover the farmer has to stand all but 
5% of the surplus. Thus in May and June the net 
surplus was 6 days’ supply above the 5% that the 
contractors paid full price for. This surplus was 
made into butter and paid for at l4e per can. 
Hence the farmer 60 to 100 miles from Boston who 
was offered 19¢ per 814-qt can for May and June 
butter, and who paid 2c for cartage, netted 17c per 
can for 24 days and 1l4c per can for the other six 
days, an average of 16.4c per can net, or almost 
exactly 2c perqt. The farmers nearest Boston 
where the price offered was 25c, paid 3c cartage, 
thus netting 22c for 24 days and l4e for six days, 
an average of 20.4c per can or just 2.4¢ per qt net 
to the producer. 

Thus in May and June farmers netted 2@2.4c P 
qtfor milk shipped to Boston according to dis- 
tance from this city. Those who shipped to the 
Springfield (Mass) co-operative milk association 
got 2%,c net in May and 2!4c in June for all their 
milk taken at the door and cleaned cans returned. 
Farmers who shipped to New York got 154@2e per 
qtin May and June, for milk delivered at their 
local depot and had to furnish their own cans; 
figured at 4c P qt cartage, and taking no account 
of’ cans, New York farmers netted 1144@1%c 
Thus in the very worst months of the year, the 
Boston producer is better fixed than his brother 
who likewise sells his farm by the can in 
the New York market. The Boston  ship- 
per deals mainly with responsible contractors 
who are good pay;the N Yshipperruns much 
more risk. 

The bulk of Boston’s miik trade is supplied by 
two firms of contractors that are owned sub 

















stantially by the same parties. D. Whiting & 
Sons handle the milk coming in at the north end 
and C. Brigham & Co that which comes in on the 
south side of the city. Five other contractors al- 
so handle considerable milk. Jobbers and retail- 
ers get their supply from these contractors who 
complain that they have to sell 1@3c under the 
farmers’ price. The members of the New Eng- 
land milk producers’ union are now voting on the 
price they shall ask for milk delivered at Boston 
this winter. The average of all these votes will 
be the price the union’s executive committee will 
demand of the contractors next week. Last win- 
ter’s price was 37c at Boston or 4c over the sum- 
mer price. The prices paid farmers who ship to 
Boston, for the past summer and winter of 945, 
were as follows: 


SUMMER PRICE AT LOCAL DEPOTS. 


Distance Apr May June July Aug Sept Ay 
10 to 20 miles, 6 G6 036 6 @ 2 26c 
20 to 30 miles, oS 23 3 2 27 25c 
30 to 40 miles, 24 22 2 «624 26 26 24c 
40 to 50 miles, 23 21 21 23 25 25 23c 
50 to 75 miles, 22 19 9 2 23 2 22c 
75 to 100 miles, 21 19 19 2i 3 2 Z1ic 


WINTER PRICE AT LOCAL DEPOTS. 


Distance Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Ay 
10 to 20 miles, 300 3238 D—BKI( is BOW 
20 to 30 miles, 29 30 30 29 28 28 Ft 
30 to 40 miles, 382 20 0 2 27 6 28c 
40 to 50 miles, 27 29 29 26 26 25 2ic 
50 to 75 miles, 26 28 8 Gb @G& & 26c 
75 to 100 miles, 26 26 26 24 24 24 25ce 

Others, 25 2 25 23 23 23 24c 


Still After Dishonest Milk Dealers. 


Milk dealers in N Y who sell adulterated and 
skimmilk are still in the toils. Wednesday of 
last week the courts began on some of the whole- 
sale dealers who are big offenders, and these 
were not only fined but sent to jail. One dealer 
who pleaded guilty said he disposed of 1600 qts 
daily,and the milk upon examination by the 
board of health was found to contain 9% water 
and4 skim. He pays a fine of $100 and goes to 
jail for 10 days. Other wholesalers were convict- 
ed and like judgment passed upon them, nor 
were retailers permitted to go scot free. Testi- 
mony proved that someofthe milk showed as 
high as 34% skim, to say nothing of water added. 
Anumber of cases have been postponed indefi- 
nitely, as the culprits have made affidavits 
against wholesalers and promise to offer testimo- 
ny if necessary. 

Nor is the fight against impure milk confined to 
the east, the Chicago courts waging vigorous 
warfare against offenders in this direction. 
Ninety-three dealers were summoned to appear 
in court last and this week, and the board of 
health outlines a vigorous program in dealing 
with those who sell impure or adulterated milk. 
The fine on conviction for first offense is $25 and 
on second offense as high as 200. In all, 300 cases 
have been reported for prosecution. Sinee the 
war on this class of offenders began, 600 analyses 
of milk have been made. As a result, large num- 


bers of dealers stand convicted of sell- 
ing skimmilk and smaller numbers both 
skim and watered, many in which the 


proportion of cream was found wanting, and still 
others in which this was low in butter fat, or col- 
ored through the addition of foreign substance. 
Much of this milk is tampered with after reach- 
ing the city in a pure state; othgr offenders are 
dealers who keep cowsin the suburbs and feed 
them on distillery, brewery and vinegar slops, 
mash or refuse of like character, which is against 
the law and subject to heavy fines. This work on 
the part of the municipal authorities is in the 
right direction. If less water is added to milk 
shipped from the country there will be less sur- 
plus of the latter to dispose of at ruinously low 
prices. 


Creamery Notes. 

The Brattleboro (Vt) ecmy association received 
during June 74,903 lbs milk, made 17,911 lbs but- 
ter. Receipts $3734.37, expenses 694.52, paid to 
farmers 3039.85. Patrons were paid at the rate of 
16.97¢ per lb of butter. The full July report will 
not be completed until Sept 1. 

East Pittston ecmy, Kennebec Co, Me, received 
during July 69,160 spaces of cream, made 13,000 tbs 
butter, paid farmers for cream at the rate of 16c 
for butter, a total of $2260. : 

Highland emy, West Hartford, Ct, received 
33,127 spaces cream last month, made 5610 lbs but- 
ter and paid farmers 3c P space. 

Cummington cmy, Mass, received 116,710 spaces 
cream in July, made 18,710 ibs butter and paid 
farmers 3.08¢ } space, a total of $3597. 

Tunxis cmy, Robertsville, Ct, received 78,426 ths 
cream last month, made 16,632 tbs butter, paid 
farmers for cream at the rate of 22c P tb of butter. 
Total amount paid farmers $3067. ~ 

Hampden cmy, Easthampton, Mass, received 
98,479 spaces cream in July, made 15,996 lbs butter, 
paid farmers $3200 or 344c P space, 

Milk prices to farmers in the west are low. A 
Dell Rapids (S D) emy received 4600 lbs during Ju- 
ly and paid an av price of 52c per 100 Ibs. 
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ORY “op THE News, 


That Texas Prize Fight.—Judge Charles F. 
Clint of Dallas, Tex, recently swore in a 
new grand jury and delivered a charge on the 
subject of prize fighting. He said for the past 
three years he had repeatedly directed atten- 
tion of grand jurors to prize fighting and glove 
contests and instructed that participants 
should not be indicted, believing there was no 
law against pugilistic encounters. Now he 
would advise the grand jury to take no action, 
as he understood a test case would be submit- 
ted to the courts. Judge Clint said the manly 
art had its advocates and its enemies, and a 
court of last resort should pass on the law. 
Until a test case had been passed upon he did 
not believe the grand jury should investigate 
the glove contest advertised. 














Utah’s Representation.—It is said that the 
representation of the new state of Utah in the 
Uuited States senate will be equally divided 
between the so-called Gentiles and the Mormon 
church—one of each, no matter whether the 
democrats or republicans are successful in !the 
ensuing state campaign. This has been deter- 
mined upon by the leaders of both parties in 
the embryo state and another feature will be 
the fact that both senators will be of the silver 
persuasion. Chairman Caine of the Utah dem- 
ocratic state central committee is very san- 
guine of success at the approaching election. 





The Nicaraguan Canal is said to be favored in 
the report of the United States commission 
which recently inspected the canal. The com- 
missioners think that the-work of constructing 
the canal can be completed in six or seven 
years, but that the total cost will considerably 
exceed the limit set by the projectors, and that 
$110,000,000 will not be an excessive figure. 
They will ventilate their opinion of the former 
management of the canal enterprise and will 
present a number of severe criticisms in this 
connection. 





AGigantic Insurance Swindle has been un- 
earthed by the discovery of Dr George W. Fra- 
ker alive in northern Minnesota. Inthe latter 
part of 1893 Dr Fraker, who was living in Ex- 
celsior Springs near Kansas City, went fishing 
one evening and disappeared. His compan- 
ions swore he was drowned but his body could 
not be found. Previous te this disappearance 
he had loaded up with $48,000 worth of life in- 
surance. Before going fishing he drew all his 
money from the bank. The companies refused 
to pay the insurance and offered a reward of 
$20,000 for Fraker. The companies were sued 
and judgment given against them, and in Au- 
gust of this year the money was paid. But re- 
cently the detectives got track of Fraker and 
found him living 50 miles from any postoffice 
under an assumed name. He admitted his 
identity. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad company’s 
case against the receivers was decided recent- 
ly in the federal court at Seattle, Wash. The 
court holds that the receivers must appear in 
the Washington district and answer to the 
charges made against them in an affidavit filed 
recently by President Brayton Ives of the 
Northern Pacific railroad company. As to 
the validity of the $5,000,000 certificates issued 
by the receivers, the court holds that they are 
not valid and are not liens against the North- 
ern Pacific property, unless confirmed by the 
courts of jurisdiction. The receivers were or- 
dered to give a bond and hereafter the entire 
management of the great Northern Pacific 
property will be done under the direction of 
Judge Hanford of the Washington district. 
Oct 2 is set as the date when Receivers Oakes, 
Payne and Rouse may file their answer to the 
aftidavit of Brayton Ives. 





A Blow to Bimetalism.—The London Times 
says that the statement in the English house 
of commons of Mr Balfour, first lord of the 
treasury, that he would always favor an in- 
ternational agreement in respect of the cur- 
rency, but that he had no right to pledge his 
colleagues, or any reason for thinking that 
such an agreement at the present moment 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


would result from an international conference, 
gave a blow to the bimetalists in Germany 
and the United States. They have now no 
choice but to acquiesce in a definite postpone- 
ment of their favorite project. The Times 
adds: ‘We trust the trade revival now in 
progress will complete the cure and that we 
will bear less of bimetalism in any quarter.” 
The parliamentary bimetalic committee has 
issued a circular requesting all members of 
the house of commons to co-operate with the 
committee in voting at the next sesssion of 
the house in favor of a resolution for a reform 
of the currency. 





Stealing Water in Chicago.—It is alleged that 
evidence of systematic stealing of Chicago city 
water by means of blind pipes has been discov- 
ered inthe Union stock yards. The benefi- 
ciaries have been certain packers, and it is ex- 
pected that investigation will disclose whole- 
sale secret tapping of the mains in the old 
town of Lake, which was annexed to the city 
six years ago. Subordinate officials of the wa- 
ter department, acting under secret orders of 
the commissioner of public works, and assist- 
ed bya gang of workmen, have discovered a 
six-inch pipe leading from the city main,which 
was diverting water from the meter. It is es- 
timated by the investigators that the city has 
lost nearly $1,000,000 in water revenues by 
reason of the secret appropriation of water. 





Protection Revival in England.—The Fair 
trade association in England has reopened the 
agitation in favor of protection. At a meet- 
ing held at Westminster, Eng, recently with 
James Lowther in the chair and 30 conserva- 
tive notables, largely members of the Carlton 
club, in attendance it was agreed that the mo- 
ment had come to test public opinion in regard 
to the reform of fiscal policy and try to retain 
the imposition of duties upon all imported 
goods which come into competition with those 
produced by home industries. A propaganda 
committee was also appointed. The resur- 
gence of the association is due to the existence 
in the new house of commons of a conserva- 
tive majority. 





Subways in Chicago.—A gigantic deal is on 
foot which, if carried out, will revolutionize 
street traftic in the heart of Chicago. Within 
60 days at the farthest, it is said, an ordinance 
will be introduced in the city council provid- 
ing for a complete system of subways on the 
arcade plan, traversing streets and alleys on 
the south side between Twelfth street and the 
river and between Clinton and the west side 
and Lake Michigan. This is a heavily-backed 
project, in which Boston and Philadelphia cap- 
italists are said to have joined with leading 
Chicago financiers. It is asserted that $500,000 
in cash will be deposited with a Chicago trust 
company by Oct 1 as preliminary expenses 
of the company. 


Thirty-Five Men Are Entombed in the Osceola 
mine near Houghton, Mich, with no possibility 
of recovery of their bodies until the fire is ex- 
tinguished, which may not be for months. 
Some of the oldest officials of the mine think 
the fire was the work of an _ incendiary 
All of the doomed miners might have escaped 
had they heeded warnings, as Capt Edwards, 
who was the first to detect the fire, dispatched 
messengers to every slope where miners were 
at work. By going a roundabout way all the 
men who were in the lowest level of No 4 
shaft might have escaped, but they preferred 
the shorter route by ascent of that shaft and 
when they got up to the 18th level they found 
themselves cut off. 








Seeking to Recover Funds.—Papers have been 
prepared to be filed in the United States cir- 
cuit court at Omaha, in a suit begun by State 
Treasurer Bartley, to recover dividends on the 
state deposits, lost in the Capital national 
bank of Lincoln. When it failed it owed the 
state $236,361. This amount had _ been 
turned over to the state treasurer by the 
retiring treasurer, in the form of a certi- 
ticate of deposit on the bank. Suit was be- 
gun to recover the amount from the ex-state 
treasurer. The case was tried and the jury 
disagreed. Now Treasurer Bartley sues to re- 
cover the entire amount, with interest, from 
the receiver of the bank. 





Will Investigate Alone.—The United States 
governiient has decided to enter forthwith 
upon an independent investigation of the 
Cheng-tu riots, with the co-operation of a 
Chinese_representative. As at first arranged, 
the inquiry was to have been made in co-opera- 
tion with England, but there has been a change 
of plan within the past few days, occasioned 
artly by the the fact that the British consul at 
Yhung-king, who is to conduct the investiga- 
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tion on behalf of his government, and to whom, 
with the concurrence of an American mis- 
sionary member it was at first proposed to in- 
trust the preliminary investigation of the 
facts, has been detained at his post, and, it is 
said, will not be able to begin the inquiry for a 
month or more. 





The First Yacht Race for the America’s cup 
was held Saturday off Sandy Hook and the 
American boat, the Defender, won by almost 
nine minutes. It was estimated that over 20,- 
000 people watched the race. The boats start- 
ed at 12.20 and for the first hour the English 
boat, Valkyrie III, led. The wind was mod- 
erate, just the kind of weather the Englishmen 
wanted. But at the end of the first hour the 
Defender began slowly to pick up on her rival 
and finalfy passed her and continued to lead 
all she way home. 





News in Brief.—Eight Montreal men have 
been arrested for arson which defrauded an 
insurance company out of nearly a million 
dollars. 

Five persons were killed the 8th near Du- 
buque, Ia, by an explosion of dynamite caused 
by careless target practice. 

Twenty-five people were hurt the 7th in a 
wreck on the Kansas City, Fort Scott and 
Memphis road near Monmouth, Kan. 

The town of Liverpool, NS, was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire last week. 

The new Canadian ship canal at Sault Ste 
Marie, Ont, has been formally opened. 

Statements sent out that Secretary Carlisle 
will make speeches in campaigns in Kentucky 
and Maryland are met at the treasury depart- 
ment with the announcement that so far Mr 
Carlisle has accepted no invitation to make a 
speech in either state. 

The mayor of Lemont, Ill, has been arrested, 
charged with bribery. 

Ex-United States Senator John F. Lewis of 
Virginia is dead. 

The Peary relief expedition has been heard 
from and all are well. 

Coal mine No 1 of the Pana coal company at 
Pana, Il], is on fire. 

The Utah supreme court has decided that 
women cannot vote at the coming state elec- 
tion. 

It is claimed that over $44,000,000 worth of 
fraudulent claims for damages from Indian 
depredations have been filed. 

The Chattanooga (Tenn) stove factories have 
shut down. It is reported that other stove fac- 
tories through the south will follow the exam- 
ple, the reason being the rapid advance in the 
price of iron. 

The freight sheds and wharf of the Boston 
and Aibany railroad in East Boston were burn- 
ed recently, involving a loss of $500,000. 

Mayor Delmargo of Spring Valley, Ill, has 
been indicted by the grand jury for aiding the 
recent mob that drove the colored people out 
of the city, by failing to perform his official 
duties. 





Refuse Meat as a Fertilizer—W. H. L. is 


right in his statements concerning the utiliza- 
tion of refuse cooked meats as a fertilizer, but 
he is not quite explicit enough. Old salt ham 
is the best, although any refuse meat will an- 
swer. In our locality here in Stark Co, the 
ground is naturally so rich that the only ferti- 
lizer we need is meat composts. Prepare a 
layer of soil 40 ft square and one foot deep. 
Upon this place three inches of cooked meat 
refuse, then a foot of soil and so on until the 
heap is 10 ft high. To prevent unpleasant 
odors sprinkle an inch of pure saltpeter over 
each laver of meat. This compost is hauled 
out during the winter season. he neighbors 
within a radius of many miles come with their 
wagons and make short work of it. Some feed 
the refuse cooked meat to hens to make them 
lay, and it is decidedly good for the purpose, 
but is too wasteful. If farmers generally 
would use more meat for fertilizing, the live 
stock trade would be improved.—[L. Kirk, 
Stark Co, Ohio. 





Wild Cherry Poisonous.—A subscriber writes 
that wild cherry has sprung upin his oats on 
a burnt woodlot, but we do not advise cutting 
them for feed. Chemist F. W. Morse of the 
N H experiment station writes us: The leaves 
of the cherry and peach contain a substance 
which in the stomach produces prussic acid, 
one of the deadliest poisons known. Last year 
my attention was called to two cows which 
had died suddenly, and although a chemical 
analysis showed nothing, the appearance of the 
stomach and the behavior of the animals cor- 
responded to the recorded symptoms of prussic 
acid poisoning. [Wild ey shrubs had re- 
cently been mowed and left lyi 
ture, 


ng in the pas-. 
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Attila Autumn. 


SANDA ENOS. 











Of cares of state 
Neglectful grown, 
Summer sat nodding 
Upon her throne. 


Little she dreamed 
That close at hand 

Attila Autumn 
Mustered his band. 


In vain did her August 
Crickets ery: 
“Wake, wake, O queen, 


” 


For the foe is nigh! 


She nodded on 

While the yellow face 
And russet beard 

Of the bandit base 


Came near, and near, 
And yet more near, 

Till he had crossed 
Her fair frontier. 


Then was she roused 
By his battle ery; 
Then did she see 
His torch waved high ; 


And then through her realm 
He swept with ire 

And set her verdurous 
Woods on fire! 


A Romance of the Tow-Path. 


Robert Shackleton, Jr. 








HE GOOD BOAT Valley 
a Farm, lumber laden and 
bound from Cleveland to 
Akron, had just been 
locked through the “‘eight- 
mile’ and was proceeding 
on its way up the old 
Ohio canal as fast as its 
tandem team of three 
mules (all of them well advance: in years and 
none of them active) could conveniently take 
it. The captain, Josiah Winderpinch, stood at 
the stern holding the rudder between ‘his 
knees. His daughter Clara was seated on the 
deck just in front of him. His wife was walk- 
ing along the tow-path, driving the mules, this 
being a task at which they all took turns. 

“Was that Frank Mellington that you were 
talking to while the boat was locking through?” 

*“Ves.’’ 

The father’s question had been asked with a 

‘wh, and the daughter’s answer was deliver- 
vd with something of a jerk. It would have 
been apparent to even the most casual listener 
that matters were far from harmonious in the 
Winderpinch family. The father’s frown deep- 
ened. ‘I don’t want you to keep on meeting 
him and talking with him,” he said sharply. 
Clara smiled bitterly, but there wes a note of 
triumph in her voice as she replied: ‘But I 
didn’t promise not to do that, you know!”’ The 
answer seemed so intentionally unfilial, that it 
is only justice to her to explain that her fa- 
ther’s conduct had really been exasperating. 
He was a pompous, self-important man ; short, 
thick-set, and with a temperament that even 
his best friends could not but call obstinate. 
And he had many friends, too, for in spite of 
his disagreeable qualities he was well liked by 
most who knew him, as in general he was 
good natured and agreeable, and his pomposity 
and self-importance seemed for home consump- 
tion only. 

It was over a year since Frank Mellington 
had begun to pay marked attention to Clara. 
It was seven or eight months since they had 
plighted troth. They had known each other 
since childhood and there was no reason, ap- 
parently, why anyone should object to the 
match. And yet Josiah Winderpinch had ob- 
jected, arbitrarily and emphatically. 

The immediate cause of his opposition was 
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ridiculously insignificant. He had at first been 
rather pleased when the good-looking young 
fellow began regularly to call, for he knew 
that Mellington owned a well-tilled farm of 
some thirty acres; that his character and pros- 
pects were good; that he was in many respects 
an ideal prospective husband for Clara. But 
even in those early days he had felt his sense 
of opposition aroused by something in Frank’s 
character that warned him that he would not 
be a son-in-law who would in all points obe- 
diently accept such opinions as were offered 
him. Still, Frank’s manner was always so 
courteous, and so guarded (for he had noticed 
the arbitrary trait in Josiah, and had realized 
that it was a rock upon which any one who 
was to have close relations with him might 
run), that the father had not only refrained 
from in any way opposing him, but had taken 
pains to be particularly cordial. 

One evening, however, while the boat 
tied up over night near Tinker’s creek, and the 
family circie of three, gathered in the little 
cabin, had made room for Frank to come down 
the ladderand sit beside them, the crisis had 
come; although the father did not at the time 
fully realize it as the crisis, nor did either of 
the young folks ever know that it was. 

It came about very simply. Frank’s 
was ona higher level of ground than the 
ley, It was,in fact, upon a bluff that over- 
looked both the river and the canal. Josiah 
Winderpinch also owned a farm, amuch small- 
er one, but his was on the flats, on the canal 
level. Now, ifthere was one point more than 
another upon which Josiah was sensitive, it 
was the matter of comparison between tlhe riv- 
er levels and the bordering plateaus. To his 
mind, the lower levels were unquestionably 
superior in every respect. They were more 
fertile, they were more easily tilled and culti- 
vated, and the crops were nearer to either rail- 
road or canal for shipment. Those who lived 
in the family were warmer in winter and they 
were cooler in summer. And, most of all, the 
valley homes were by far the more healthful, 
and those who lived in them were freer from 
sickness and longer lived. These were his be- 
liefs, and he held to them with jinyielding te- 
nacity. 

As a matter of fact, although Josiah himself 
was unconscious of this, the cause which lay at 
the foundation of these peculiarly deep-set be- 
liefs was the fact that he ran a canal boat. 
There was of course nothing rational in this, 
yet nevertheless it was therein that the ex- 
planation lay. For he was always afraid of 
being ridiculed, in these days of railroads and 
rapid transit, for being connected with a canal 
boat. This was very unreasonable, for it was, 
if anything, a matter of superior enterprise 
that he was ableto take care of two lines of 
business. Of course he could not have done 
so and at the same time have conducted a farm 
of any real size, but that he did so at all was a 
matter of favorable comment among his ac- 
quaintances, more especially because it was 
apparent that he found his financial profit in 
it. Yet he was morbidly afraid of ridicule on 
account of being a‘‘canaller,” and the fact that 
he had never heard a word or seen a sign to 
justify this fear only made him the more bitter 
from feeling that the ridicule was secret. The 
concentration of thought on this point resulted 
in a general sensitiveness regarding every- 
thing connected with the valley, as distin- 
guished from whatever was associated with 
the overlooking higher ground. 

On the evening of which we have spoken, 
when the group of four were gathered in the 
little cabin, it unfortunately happened that 
the subject of fever and ague was mentioned, 
and Frank remarked, in an off-hand manner, 


was 


farm 
val- 


hat freedom from fever and ague was a point 


in which the dwellers in the valley were ata dis- 
advantage as compared with those whose homes 
were higher up. An appealingly alarmed look 
from Clara told him that he had blundered in 
some way, and in a moment more he under- 
stood how, for Josiah began a vehement de- 
fense of the valley’s health. Frank saw he 
had unwittingly aroused Josiah’s anger and so 
he deemed it highly impolite to quiet him. He 
could not of course say that he had suddenly 
altered his opinion, but he pleasantly said 
something to the effect that at least Josiah had 
lived longer in the valley than he had, and in 
that way had doubtless seen much more, per- 








sonally, of people who had the ‘‘shakes.”” And 
then he interested them all by telling how, in 
the first few years of Cleveland’s history, the 
chills were so prevalent, although the town 
was situated upon a bluff just as his farm was, 
that hardly anybody was exempt from attack, 
and that those who were able to do so removed 
their homes to some higher land several miles 
away. 

Good feeling thus restored, the remainder of 
the evening was pleasantly spent, and noboly 
suspected that from that time Josiah began to 
angrily brood upon Frank’s manifestation of a 
difference in opinion. Instead of making an 
addition of one to the circle that was subject 
to his dictatorial rule, the young man was 
actually wanting to take one away! The 
thought gradually became insupportable, and 
the young people began to feel that the atmos- 
phere had changed. Mrs Winderpinch knew 
it, too, but she, poor woman, was seldom tak- 
en into her husband’s confidence, and when 
she was it was assuredly not for the purpose of 
asking or receiving her advice. 

The sense of opposition hastened Frank’s 
formal proposal, but when Clara accepted him 
and the engagement was announced to Jo- 
siah, the father was sharply angry. Clara 
was under age, so he excitedly exclaimed, and 
she should not have the consent of either of 
her parents. It would be time enough to 
think of her marrying some time in the future, 
when she should be a little older. The young 
people did not for some weeks particularly 
press the matter, thinking that the opposition 
would cease; but when one evening Josiah 
overheard Frank suggesting an elopement, 
there was a scene, the outcome of which was 
that a promise was exacted that there should 
be no running away and marrying, and also 
that no marriage should take place at a time 
when the father was away from the boat. 
Clara had all her life been so accustomed to 
bow to her father’s will that she made the re- 


quired promises with nervous haste, while 
Frank unwillingly acquiesced. Both of them, 
however, had no real fear but that Josiah 


would before long give the desired consent. 
They had no conception of how deep-seated 
was his opposition. 

Month after month passed by. Clara became 
of age (for she had been but some half a year 
from that period at the time of Frank’s pre- 
posal), but still the father obstinately main- 
tained his position. Suspecting that the two 
were thinking somewhat of telling him that 
they would withdraw their promises, now that 
Clara was of age, he frightened her by telling 
her, with impressive sternness, that should she 
attempt anything of that sort he would adopt 
such measures as would still prevent any mar- 
riage, while at the same time making her life a 
most miserable one. 

And so it was that, on the occasion with 
which this story opens, asthe Valley Farm 
left the eight-mile, there were the apparently 
unfilial words that. we have recorded. 

“Tt can’t do you any good to keep on seeing 
him, and I forbid your doing so!” 

“T’m of age, father, after all,’”’ she said sul- 
lenly. 

He looked at her, and his frown charged to a 
gleeful look, and he chuckled, with sour-en- 
joyment. “I’ve got you fixed, though!” he 
muttered. P 

It was quite dusk when the ‘“eight-mile” 
was passed, and by the time the next lock (the 
‘“‘“eleven-mile’’) was reached it wasdark. Still, 
the boat had made such ashort run that day 
that Josiah had no intention of stopping until 
at least 9 o’clock, and so he made the large 
lantern on the bow ready for lighting and the 
boat went on. He madeit ready for lighting 
on a moment’s notice, but it. was his custom, 
from economical motives, to keep it unlit as 
long as he dared. 

At this lock Clara took her turn at driving, 
and the mother came on the boat. The dark- 
ness was curiously intense. The boat was com- 
pletely invisible to her, and she could not even 
make out objects on the opposite bank. Driv- 
ing is usually asimple task, consisting, as it 
does, of trudging along by thé motive power, 
and administering sundry words or pokes 
whenever the said power manifests a desire to 
slow up or to wander to one side. And Clara 
trudged steadily along. Not far above the lock 
there is astone house overlooking the canal, 











and near this»house there is ared wooden 
bridge. In the shadow of this bridge a man 
was standing, but Clara did not see him until 
she could almost have touched him with her 
hand. 

‘It is I—Frank,’’ he whispered, and then he 
added as he stepped along by her side: “I did- 
n't tell you what I was going to meet you here 
for—but I want to introduce you to a good 
friend of mine.’’ With this he drew forward a 
little man, and said: 

*‘Now, don’t act surprised or anything, Clara, 
for your father mustn’t hear us, but this is Rev 
Aminadab Preachall, and he knows all about 
our case, and he’s going to marry us!”’ 

Clara proved herself to be a very self-pos- 
sessed young woman. “Now ?’’ she whispered. 

“Yes. Now! Right under -your father’s 
eyes! And we’re not eloping, and we're not 
taxing advantage of his absence from the boat! 
Ha! Ha! Ha!” And his silent, whispering 
laugh so nearly choked him that he had to gur- 
gle or explode. Therefore he gurgled; and 
Josiah heard him. But the sound was not 
very distinct and he merely thought that it 
came from one of the mules. 

‘Now, Mr Preachall, just walk out in front 
of us please, and go ahead.” Mr Preachall, al- 
though such a very little man, was a very 
businesslike and prompt one. He is now, by 
the way, a missionary among the South Sea 
islanders. 

“You are Clara Winderpinch!”’ 

“Te, 

“You are of legal age, and know of no good 
reason Why any one should oppose your mar- 
riage to Frank Mellington?”’ 

“T am of age, and there is no reason why we 
should not be married.” 

“This is irregular, very irregular, and I 
would not take any partin itif it were not 
that I have known Frank so well. And now— 
but good heavens! Is the animal going to eat 
meup?’? His whisper sounded with a thrill of 
agonized fear. 

“No! No! It’s all right! It’s muzzled! If it’s 
touching you it’s only trying to rub you!” 

The leading mule of a tandem canal team 
was often muzzled, it may be remarked, in or- 
der to keep it from trying to get mouthfuls of 
herbage or leaves by the wayside, and thus de- 
lay itself and the others. 

“Tf—if it’s muzzled—it’s—it's—all right then. 
Now, Frank and Clara, join hands.”’ 

“All right.’’ 

“Are you joined?” 

“Tes.” 


“Oh! It’s trying to bite me again! Are you 
s-sure it’s muzzled ?”’ 
“Yes, yes! I fastened the muzzle on my- 


self!” 

‘But hasn't it fallen off? 
in the water!”’ 

‘*That was just the rope dipping. The muz 
zle’s all right. Hur— no, I can’t hurry you, 
for I’m the girl—but we’ll be at the next lock 
innotime! There's scarcely a mile between 
these two, you know!”’ 

“Walk in between us, Aminadab,” 
Frank, soothingly. ‘‘Each of 
arm.”’ 

“The place for the minister,’ replied Mr 
Preachall, with as much dignity as he could 
put into a very thin whisper, “is in front of the 
couple. whom he is joining in the bonds of 
holy matrimony!’’ By a strong effort he called 
back his businesslike promptitude of manner, 
and went on with the service. He put the 
questions in the briefest possible way, and as 
he stumbled along in the darkness, walking 
with his back to the couple, and only turning, 
or half turning, once in a while, to face them, 
it was a curious progress. 

The final words were spoken, the blessing 
was pronounced, and then there came a tumble 
and a groan, for the foremost mule, having no- 
ticed that its advances were ill received, sud- 
denly pushed sidewise against Mr Preachall, 
with such force as to send him prostrate among 
a lotof “stick-tights.”” He was not hurt, and 
he quickly picked himself up, but this time 
Josiah could not but know that something was 
happening. 

‘‘What’s that?” he cried, sharply. 

Clara hysterically tried to answer, but could 
not, and it was Frank’s voice that replied, 
coolly: 

“Tt’s all right, Mr Winderpinch.” 


I heard a splash 


said 
us’ll take an 
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Josiah was furious, but he could not leave 
the tiller. The boat was approaching the 
lock, and needed careful steering. But his 
wife was seated on the bow, near the lantern. 
“Light it—quick!’’ he shouted. 

She lighted it, and Josiah saw that two men 
were walking along the tow-path with his 
daughter. The presence of that other man 
mollified him, somewhat. He was sure that 
there had not been much love talked. It was 
with difficulty, though, that he kept his place 
by the tiller while the boat entered the lock 
and moved slowly in between the walls of wet 
and dripping stone. He actually bobbed up 
and down in his impatience,and while the boat 
then rose gradually toward the upper ledge he 
strained himself to clamber out and get to his 


daughter and Frank. His short stature, 
though, was sorely against him. At last he 
was off the boat, and hurried to where the 


three were standing. 

“What does this mean ?”’ he spluttered. 

“Tt means,” said Frank, coolly, ‘‘that this is 
the Reverend Aminadab Preachall,and that 
this young lady is now Mrs Frank Melling- 
ton!’’ 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
A Newly Discovered Animal. 


W. W. DURHAM. 





There is a rare little animal in northwestern 
Texas they call the swift, which I am satisfied 
has never made himself known to any natural- 
ist, or has ever been written of in any descrip- 
tion of animals. Owing to his similarity to 
the coyote and fox, and also to the distance he 
keeps between himself and anyone approach- 
ing, he has so far eluded detection by almost 
everyone except the cowboy, whose homeis in 
thessame region. The name swift is certainly 
deserved, for these animals are not only very 
speedy, but owing to their alertness, always 
being on their guard, they invariably get a 
start of several hundred yards of their pursuers 
and almost any good swift dog put after them 
will run down long before the swift discovers 
he is the object of the chase. If one by chance 
should get close enough to discover that he 
had seen a swift, it would be but for a moment, 
for the creature would start at full speed and 
keep it up until outof sight. 


For a description of the swift I would 
refer to a partly grown coyote in color 
and general appearance, but he is seem- 


ingly moreerect on his legs, more foxy in 
appearance about the head, and probably 
has a little shorter tail than the wolf. His 
erect ears are kept standing all the time, even 
when at full speed. In habits it is more dike 
the fox. Itis seldom that more than one is 
seen at a time. They live like the 
wolf, or whatever small game the prairie af- 
fords, the prairie dogs being in bountiful 
abundance. 

While on a visit to the plains in 1887 I kept 
ever on the alert tosee the swift, as I had 
learned that I was in their habitat. The ranch- 
men had told me I alone would never see one, 
as they said ittook two persons to see one— 
one to call out ‘There he is,’’ the other to say 
“Yonder he goes.’’ Several times did I find 
myself straining my eyesight, only to detect a 
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wolf. However, one morning as 1 rode toward 
a small, smooth mound directly between my- 
self and the sunlight, I descried two swifts 
peeping at me from among some ravens and 
buzzards which were collected on the carcass 
of acow. I rode rapidly to the top of the hill, 
only to see. the two swifts a hundred yards 
away, side by side, gliding over the smooth 
prairie as if impelled by wings, nor did their 
speed slacken until they were out of sight. I 
was in that northwest country all the summer, 
in the saddle, and had various occasions to 
learn more of them, but never had the oppor- 
tunity for close observation until some months 
afterward in Colorado City, where among a 
collection of animals I found two grown swifts. 
From these I obtained the foregoing descrip- 
tion. 


Letters from the Children. 
Wild Ducks That Are Tame.—I live on a farm 


of 216 acres near the seashore. It is a beautiful 
place in summer but cold in winter. I can do 
housework and milk and keep hens, for we 
have lots of them. For pets I have a parrot 
that can talk, two cats, a dog and a little bird. 
I can drive the horses, and sew. I have two 
wild ducks but they are tame.—[Maggie F. 
Nutter, Port Caledonia, C B. 





goat given to me but he would run at my lit- 
tle brother; 1 did not like that sol] had him 
killed. i had a sheep and raised two lambs, 
but that got disagreeable, so I sold it. My 
grandfather bought mea puppy, but he would 
not stay at home, so I had hii disposed of. I 
now have 14 hens and one rooster, eight light 
Brahmas and six Black Minorcas. They laid 
74 eggs in seven days, while one of my Brahma 
hens was sitting. I want to raise more when 
I get older, for I believe there is money in 
hens if they are taken care of.—[{Elliot E. 
Davis. 





Goes Bathing in the Ocean.—I live three miles 
from the Atlantic ocean, and have a very nice 
time bathing in it in the summer. I live ona 
farm of 117 acres. I do the milking. I love to 
milk. We have three cows; their names are 
Redbird, Snowball and Sunshine. I would 
like some of the girls to write tome. 1am 
15 years old. My teacher’s name is Miss Alice 
Dozier. I iike her very much.—[Maude Beaty, 
Laurel, S C. 

nterregnum. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 








Standing apart upon a plain 
Two tigures watch the sky; 

One waits the time for him to reign 
And one the time to die. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest? 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 

6. ANAGRAMS—A coupletfrom Pope. One let- 
ter has been dropped from each word, and the 
remaining letters disarranged, making an 
anagram of each word. Supply the missing 
letters and write the couplet complete. 

Diebo et lidh y astern lydin wa 

Sealed thi -— talet cdelit twh - wart. 


Pocket Gophers are fully described and illus- 
trated in Bulletin 5 of the division of ornithol- 
ogy and mammalogy of the U S dept agri at 
Washington. Dr Vernon Bailey explains the 
habits of the various species and the means of 
combating them. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Why tee = 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 





I. 
Why weepest thou? 
For the coffined clay, the soul that has fled? 
Ah, vain, useless tears! Come, weep thou with 
me. 
1 weep for the living, whose souls are dead, 
And locked in their livi ing tombs with the key 
Of a grinding, crushing monopoly! 
Why weepest thou? 


II. 

merry thou? 
That the horses race and speed in the light 

Of diamonds aglow? One ray lend thou me 
To lighten the gioom of an awful night 

Where a father sits laughing—’tis madman’s 

rlee— 
At his wife and their starving children three! 
Art merry thou? 


Art 


—_——— 


For the Fashionably Inclined. 





Mohair serges in green and blue Scotch 
plaids are the novelty in dress goods for 
autumn. They are a 
mixture of silk and mo- 
hair, with a glossy, wiry 
surface, and the heavy 
folds in which the goods 
hang adapt themselves 
well to outdoor winter 
gowns. 

Brilliantines and al- 
pacas will be used a great 
deal. They are very 
serviceable for traveling 
because they shed the 
dust so easily. A linen 
collar and tie worn with 
these gowns gives them a 
fresh and dressy appear- 
ance. 





AN AUTUMN RIG. 
Capes are the stylish wraps for fall, and 


they are dalnty and chic. The coats for cool 
weather are short, coming just below the hips 
and flaring at the back; they are cut loosely in 
front, are double-breasted and fastened with 
one row of large buttons. 

A good many of the new walking costumes 
are cut much shorter in the skirt, some of them 
being nearly two inches from the ground. 
Huge full skirts, gathered in many and large 
folds, will continue popular through the com- 
ing season. Most of the new skirts are un- 
trimmed. 

Silk petticoats should be worn fully two 
inches shorter than the dress, so that they will 
not wear out on the bottom. 

A new wrinkle will be to have my lady’s 
stockings match the linings and dust ruffles of 
her gowns, instead of her shoes. 

White satin will be used to trim cloth gowns 
as well as for vests of jackets and yokes of 
capes. 

Plain black basques are worn with fancy 
skirts, an old fashion happily revived. 

Dame Fashion says collars are to be immense 
the coming season. They will mufile the chin 
and ears in a maze of ribbon, lace, tulle and 
velvet. The fancy crush belts are narrower, 
which, however, cannot be said of the collars, 
which will be finished with a bow at the back. 

A touch of bright red will work wonders on 
a dark gown that looks dull and old after a 
season’s wear; cerise or cherry shades being 
preferred to magenta, which has lost its popu- 
larity. 

Sees 


New Fancywork. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 





Denim portieres may have their beauty grea*- 
ly enhanced by scroll interlacing design placed 
at top and bottom and done in the white, black 
or ecru fancy braids that come for this purpose. 
First baste on the braid, then run it at each 
edge with fine thread to prevent their being 
twisted in the wash, and then catch down by 
buttonhole, herring bone or other fancy stitches- 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


To retain the brilliancy of Ginghams, wash them only in 
luke warm water, in which a tablespoontul of salt and an equal 
quantity of Ivory Soap to each gallon of water, have been dis- 


solved. Dry in the shade. 
Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cinti. 
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in black Roman floss. Gray-green denim done 
in ecru braid and black Asiatic floss, makes an 
elegant curtain. A table cover of pale blue 
denim is made very rich by a border several 
inches wide of white satin, over which is bast- 
ed a coarse lace. Work fancy stitches through 
lace and satin in Roman floss, adding little 
spangles. A charming idea in fancywork is to 
lay open meshed black canvas over cream or 
bright-hued satin, working designs in rich 
colors on the canvas. The satin shining 
throughthe unworked meshes is very hand- 
some. The inexpensive satins are good enough 
for this purpose. 





A Needle-Book Design. 


MARION LESLIE. 





Cut four pieces of thin cardboard 2} by 3? 
inches. Covertwo pieces on one side with silk, 
and the other two pieces with white linen, using 
this design for the outside. Sew the edges to- 














gether as for a pin flat, so that the silk will be 
the inside of the needle-book. Buttonhole 
stitch two pieces of white flannel to put be- 
tween and tie at a and 6 with bows of ribbon. 
Embroider the scrolls in pale yellow filo, the 
roses in delicate pink, the forget-me-nots in 
blue with yellow for the centers. 





Timely Reminders. 





Keep the Refrigerator Sweet.—Keep a small 
dish of powdered charcoal on one of the upper 
shelves of the refrigerator, as it is an excellent 
absorbent of odurs. It should be changed 
every few days. , 


Peach Stains.—To remove peach stains soak in 
milk for 48 hours or rub with lemon juice and 
salt. 


To Purify by Agitation use an old-fashioned 


chain pump with the new style rubber bucket, 
on your cistern. Every bucket that goes down 
takes with it alot of pure oxygen, which puri- 
fies the water without waste.—[James Canne. 


Better than Glass Stoppers.—Corks steeped 
in vaseline are anexcellent substitute for glass 
stoppers. Acid in no way affects them, and 
chemical fumes do not cause decay in them, 
neither do they become fixed by a blow or long 
disuse. They have the utilities of the glass 
without its disadvantages. 





Cotton and Linen.—Cotton may be distin- 
guished from linen when one is buying hand- 





kerchiefs, by moistening the tip of the finger 
and pressing it to the handkerchief. If it 
wets through at once it is linen, while if any 
cotton enters into its manufacture it will take 
several seconds to wet through the threads. 
Also in linen the threads are more uneven 
than in cotton. 





Our Prize Contest, in which 10 cash prizes ag- 
gregating $20 are offered for the best plans and 
suggestions for improving the conveniences of 
home, appeals particularly to women and girls. 
Men and boys, however, may compete. Did 
you see the announcement, in full, in the issue 
of Aug 24, 1895? 





Crocheted Slippers. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Make a chain of 19 stitches; turn, skip 2, 1 tr 
in each of the next 8, 3 in the next chain, 1 in 
each of the next 8, chain 2 and turn, 2 trin 
last tr of previous row, 1 in each tr till the cen- 
ter is reached,in which make 3. Now 1 in 
each till the last in which make 2. Proceed in 
like manner for 12 or 13 rows, or until the ball 
of the foot is reached, then decrease by drop- 
ping off 1 at each edge, continuing to widen in 
the center as before. When the length of the 
instep is reached, on the first 18 stitches cro- 
chet a straight strip sufficiently long to reach 
around the heel and meet the toe already 
made, then sew together. 

Finish the top with a narrow shell and run 
in rubber cord to hold the slipper in place 
around the ankle. Sew closely to lamb’s wool 
soles, or soles may be cut from felt or soft 
leather. The directions are for size No 4. 
These slippers can be quickly crocheted ; a day 
and an evening will suffice to complete, and 
are serviceable. 


A Very Handy Wood-Box. 








This wood-box, designed by Mrs John T, 
Michaels, stands in the kitchen but opens out- 
side on an open porch bya hinged lid, as 
shown by the accompanying picture. This 






KITCHEN ENG 


WHEELED ill 


box has a slatted bottom with drawers beneath 
into which all litter from the wood may fall, 
and by which it is easily removed. Theinside 
lid has a hook to prevent entrance from the 
outside when the family are not at home. 
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cali Pi ee one Pie sf ne 
What is Dancing? 


HELEN OF TROY. 


It’s a keeping time to music 

With a measured, rythmic grace, 
It’s a huggin’ of your best girl 

A little ’round the waist. 


It’s a steppin’ lightly this way, 
And a whirlin’ round and round, 

It’s a sidlin’ long of your best girl 
Scarce touchin’ of the ground. 


It’s a singin’ with the toes, 
It’s a sighin’ with the head, 
It’s a flingin’ out the heels 
When you’d oughter be a bed. 


It’s a switchin’ off the dust 
From the other feller’s coat, 
It’s a bowin’ low the head, 
Like a frisky Billy goat. 
What is dancin’ any way, 
But the anties of a calf, 
Or the gambols of a donkey 
When he perpetrates a laugh? 


Oh yes! dancin’ is an exercise 
That tonics up the blood; 

It sets the stomach workin’, 
And liquidates the food. 


It’s better than a plaster 
To strengthen up the back; 

It’s the very thing we country folks 
Have always had the lack. 


So let’s “go in’’ for dancin’, 
With all our might and main, 

No matter if we have the rheumatiz’, 
Or if we’re halt or blind or lame. 


A Specimen of the New Man.—Please tell 
Spitfire Drummond’s recipe for bad temper. It 
is to fill the heart with love so there will be no 
room for it. Hesays it can’t be cured from 
the outside, but from the inside working out- 
ward. I was sorry the editor put the “new 
woman” as a title to Bachelor Harry’s article. 
To me the new woman is atruer woman, living 
above the drudgery of the old and looking to 
God instead of her neighbors for conmenda- 
tion; the woman with the purpose of making 
life higher and purer. But if that is the ‘‘new 
woman,” I think I. have seen a specimen of 
the ‘‘new man.’’ It was at the bicvele riding 
academy at Saratoga. He was, I should think, 
at least 45, small of stature, of delicate com- 
plexion, with tiny feet incased in fine shoes, 
small hands as white as hands can be, and up- 
on the last two fingers were four gold rings, 
set with beautiful gems. He was dressed in 
short, baggy trousers, fastened at the knee, 
long black hose and some sort of loose fitting 
garment, a blouse, perhaps, but there my mem- 
ory fails me. He had a very girlish appear- 
ance,and so I am sure he must be arising spec- 
imen of the “new man.”’ Oh, if I were a man! 
ButI am not, soIwilltry and be something 
better—a good, true woman.—[Lillian Searle. 








The Time to Fret.—Two gardeners had their 
crops killed by the frost; one fretted very much 
and grumbied at his loss. Visiting his neigh- 
bor sometime afterward he was astonished to 
see another fine crop growing, and inquired 
how it could be. ‘‘These are what I sowed 
while you were fretting,” was the reply: ‘“‘ Why, 
do-you never fret?’ “I put it off till I have 
repaired the mischief.’’ ‘‘Why then, there’s no 
need to fret at all.’ ‘‘True; that’s why I put 
it off.”"—[M. A. Balcam. 

The Top Shelf.—I have used A.C. P.’s recipe 
for yeast and bread, and I can say, as another 
has said, that it is worth the price of the 
paper. I knew before what the Dakota po- 
tatoes were, now I know what bread they 
make. If everything is as good as their bread 
and potatoes, they ought to live on the top 
Shelf in Dakota.—[Mrs M. B. Sherburne, 
Whitehouse, O. 





Who Wants Him?—What animal strayed out 
from the woods or the cireus and blundered 
upon the Table? The name of F. H. Richard- 
son ison him; probably his owner is a show- 
man. He has been trained to talk, for he can 
Say ‘‘boots :”’ “won't pull of his boots.’’ Well, 
it doesn’t matter, for of course if he tarries at 
the Table the Host will keep him in the shed, or 
have a pen made for him, and when he feeds 
him set his dish down beside his boots—and 
open all the doors and windows, please. He 
is, doubtless, fond of all sorts of wild things, 
80 boys, when you have a little leisure take 
your guns and shoot a crow or anything for 
him to eat if you want to keep him; but now 


he is advertised, perhaps his master will cajl 
for him. Don’t go near him, girls; anything 
civilized makes him mad, you see, and I know 
he is a savage kind by his growl. Wouldn’t it 
be safer to keep him chained? He might run 
into the house and upset the Table and eat the 
Tablers.—[Novello. 


Let Us Know.—To Susan Nipper I would 
suggest that to keep her two-year-old baby oc- 
cupied for an hour or so, she slightly smear 
his hands with molasses and give him two or 
three feathers to play with, and let us know 
how it works.—[F. L. O. 


Novels and Lightning.—I am heartily ifavor 
of good fiction, such works, for instance, as 
those of E. P. Roe, Marion Harland, Mrs Whit- 
ney, Pansy, and others; books with a purpose, 
and an elevating influence. I have not read 
Ships that pass in the night, but if L. M. Searle 
is right in saying it might hurt some unformed 
minds, I should consider it unsafe. Novels 
are published for promiscuous reading,jand are 
expected to attract unformed minds, hence the 
greatest care should be exercised that their 
influence be always on the right side. The 
news of the day will show us the great need of 
Christ’s love and mercy. On Page 62 it is 
said; ‘‘The feather bed as a refuge from light- 
ning loses its standing when we learn that a 
goose has been struck by lightning in New 
Jersey.’’ Isthis a necessary conclusion? I had 
two chickens killed by lightning a few days 
ago, but their feathers were wet, thus carrying 
the current. Dry feathers, I think, have been 

roved to be non-conductors of electricity. 

Burdett Hassett. 





Cheapened Paradise.—Call me sentimental, if 
you like, but I cannot but say my heart longs 
forthe days of auld lang syne, when women 
were gentle and tender and shrinking, as wo- 
men should be, yet possessed also the pow- 
er to be strong as death indefence of honor 
and truth. Such women were the mothers of 
our heroes. Give women the power to vote; 
they do good neither to themselves orto others. 
Let them make themselves the queens of their 
homes, sacred, beloved, the good angels of 
men, not their equals, and they can influence 
the world. To go out into it and battle with it 
cheapens them in men’s-eyes and God’s. I do 
not mean to insult the brave women who are 
forced by fate to win their bread by going out 
into the “‘madding crowd's ignoble strife.’’ I 
curse the civilization that has brought them to 
that. Werethe world as it should be, men 
would become the protectors and defenders that 
God intended them. If you believe not what 
I have said, read the words of a great, wise 
man, John Ruskin. “In his Lilies of Queen’s 
Gardens, he quotes this verse from Coventry 
Patmore’s poem, The Queen: 

“Oh wasteful woman! She that may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 

How has she cheapened paradise. 
How given for naught her priceless gift, 

How spoiled the head and spilled the wine 
That spent with due, respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men, and men divine. 
Oh queen! Awake to thy renown, 

Require what ’tis our wealth to give, 
And comprehend and wear the crown 

Of thy despised prerogative !” 

—[Rob Brownle. 


Somebody Asks for a Form of Grace ‘‘suitable 
for achild.’’ The children of my family have 
been taught from earliest childhood to ask a 
blessing upon the food when their father was 


absent, and I send the forms we use. For the 
very little ones, “God bless this food and 
make us truly thankful, for Christ’s sake. 


Amen.’ For those who are older, “Our Father, 
we thank thee for the food before us, bless it 
to our use, strengthen us for thy service, and 
feed us all with the bread of life, for Christ's 
sake. Amen.’’—[Mrs W. B. Miller. 


The Uses of Old Bachelors.—Frances Malette 
Hawley! Aren’t you laying it down rather 
solid when you say old bachelors are crabbed, 
sour and selfish? Now that hits me, for one, 
and I cannot agree with you. I don’t think 
they are as crabbed and cross as half the mar- 
ried men you meet, at least I don’t find it so. 
So we are lop-sided, are we? Well, if we were 
to marry some women I have seen, we would- 
n’t have any side at all, for we wouldn’t dare, 
nor be allowed to. And our lives are wasted 
also, are they? Well, what about those of old 
maids and married women’? They are bright 
and shining lights, aren’t they? Allowing 
they are wasted lives, is it any worse to live a 
wasted life all by ourselves or be driven to 
one by that part of life you say we have miss- 
ed? Of what earthly good is an old bach? 
None, as you see it; still, when the dear wife 
and husband wish to go away on a short visit 
it is real nice to have the bachelor brother 
come and see to things. When dear husband is 
a little short in cash, it is real nice to run over 
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to that crabbed old bachelor uncle and borrow 
a hundred or so without interest or security. 
When that darling son arrives to bless the 
home, he must be named after dear brother, 
for he is rich and a bachelor and may leave 
the dear boy a thousand or two. But of course 
all these things are nothing; a bachelor has no 
business on earth. But then, maybe you 
would like one of these worthless beings your- 
self; don’t doubt it in the least. Remember 
the fox and the grapes, Frances.—[Bachelor 
Harry. 

Asked and Answered.—Jane E. Mitchell can 
get rennet tablets at Chr Hansen’s laboratory, 
Little Falls, N Y. They retail at 15¢e per bot- 
tle, one dozen in each bottle, with directions on 
each bottle.-—[Reader, Henderson Co, Il. 

Bob O. Link: To join the Tablers’ club, send 
the annual membership fee of 25c to the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr Aaron F. Greene, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Mr Greene’s nom de plume is 
Uncle Abe, the president is Mrs Frances P. 
Gibbs (Aunt Patty), Westfield, Mass. 

In reply to R. M. Hamlin, we cannot very 
well afford space to the verses he mentions. 


If Queenie will send her full address to A. 
M. Wise, Appleton, Minna, she will be obliged 
with the words to The picture that was turned 
toward the wall. 

Will some of the readers kindly give a plan 
for carrying off sewage in a farm house? I 
mean such as soapsuds, wash water and so 
forth. My husband has talked of laying 
drains, but he says as they are let out a few 
rods from the house it will cause some odor. 
Will someone who uses some system in a farm 
house, which is satisfactory, respond to this? 
And will someone who has bath room appli- 
ances, hot and cold water in bath room (in a 
farm house), explain his method? I am 
speaking of someone who uses cistern water 
which is forced through pipes to be used in 
kitchen and bath room. If a force pump is 
used, tell what kind and about pipes; explain 
plumbing necessary in your case and the cost. 
[Ignorance. 

Can some of the dear readers tell me how to 
liven up old feather pillows after several years’ 
wear’? I havea pair of pillows my mother got 
many vears ago,and they are getting very 
thin. I think tnere is some way to make them 
full up again. I can hardly wait from one 
week to the next for the paper to come, asI 
am so interested in the Table Tailk.—[Mrs 
Nolan. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


A Delicate, Dainty Thing. 


BELLE TEMPLE. 





The cluster of apple blossoms at four sides, 
and the failing petals forming a circle about 
the center, should be mostly white, but with 
touches of pink. The few sepals showing from 
under the flowers might be in a dainty green, 





and the doily is prettier cut and fringedina 
circle. This is done by closely stitching the 
linen in a circle and then cutting it as much 
larger as the desired length of the fringe. It 
can then be easily fringed outto the line of 
the stitching. 


The Last of the Plums. 


Plum Charlotte.—Fresh or canned fruit will 
do. Heat the plums on the back of the range 
and sugar very sweet. Cut four slices of light 
stale bread (baker’s bread is best) and soak 
them in the juice. Cover the bottom of a mold 
with the fruit and lay a slice of prepared bread 
on top, then another layer of plums and so on, 
alternating until the receptacle is full, finally 
pouring the remainder of the juice over all. 
Chill thoroughly on ice or in a very cool place 
and serve with cream. Still more delicate is 

Pliun Custard.—For this, stone and stew one 
pint of plums. Spread in the bottom of a deep 
dish, powder with sugar and over them form a 
custurd made by boiling together 2 cups of 
milk and 2 tablespoonfuls of flour until it is 
quite thick and smooth, when it is taken from 
the tire and toit is added 1 tablespoonful of 
butter and the yolks of 3 eggs whisked until 
they are very light. Bake the cream-covered 
fruit for 10 minutes. Then cover with a me- 
ringue formed of the whites of the eggs beaten 
up with 3 ti rblespoonfuls of pulverized sugar. 
Brown slightly in the oven, and when per- 
fectly cold eat with cream. 

Candied Plums.—Where plums are plentiful 
it will be well to take the trouble to candy a 
few in anticipation of Christmas, when I ven- 
the home confection will be vastly 
appreciated. This French method claims to be 
excellent. Select 1lb of very large, perfect 
plums, drop them in boiling water and cook for 
8 minutes. Meanwhile make a syrup of 1 lb of 
white sugar and 1 pint of water. Let it come 
to the boil but do not stir, as it will granulate. 
Test by dropping a little in cold water. If it 
forms a soft ball that can be worked in the fin- 
gers, itis done. Then put in the fruit. Re- 
move directly from the fire and allow it to 
stand over night or for 12 hours in aslow 
oven occasionally turning the plums. 
Repeat this operation four times,  al- 
wavs carefully skimming out the fruit and 
letting the liquid just come to a boil. But the 
fifth time make a new syrup the same as at 
first, test and putin the plums again. When 
cool enough to handle dip out the confection 
and spread in pans to harden, keeping in 
a temperature of about 65°. When well can- 
died pack in a tin box with a sheet of parafine 
paper between each layer. 





ture to say. 


Two Favorite Pickles. 


Pickled Walnuts. —The walnuts must be gath- 
ered when they can be pierced with a pin. 
When the shell can be felt, they have ceased to 
be in a proper state for pickling. Steep them 
in a strong brine for 12 days, changing the 
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brine every three days. Take them out, and 
expose to the air until they turn black, which 
may be two days, often less. Make a pickle, 
using to every hundred nuts about } gallon of 
vinegar,2 oz black pepper, 3 0z bruised gin- 
ger,1 dram of mace, } oz eloves, 4 oz mus- 
tard seeds and 2 oz eschalots or garlic. Boil 
the vinegar and spices for about 4 minutes, 
and pour boiling hot over the walnuts. When 
quite cold, place in small jars and seal. Most 
pickle vinegar, when the vegetables are used, 
may be utilized again,walnut pickle in particu- 
lar. Boilit up with afew eschalots chopped fine. 
Let it stand until clear, then pour off and bot- 
tle. Itis an excellent sauce for hashes, fish, 
or stews, and nice for flavoring soups or 
salads. 

Chowchow.—Use in the following propor- 
tions: One dozen small cucumbers, 2 heads of 
cauliflower, 4 peck of string beans, 4 peck 
green tomatoes,6 green peppers, 1 quart of 
very small white onions, 1 pint nastur- 
tiums, 2 gallons vinegar, 4 lb ground mustard, 
4 lb mustard seed, 4 oz ground cloves, 1 oz all- 
spice and 2 oz of turmeric. Peel the onions, 
remove the strings from beans, break the cau- 
liflower into flakes; if the tomatoes are large 
cut into quarters. Sprinkle all the vegetables 
with salt, let stand for 24 hours and drain. 
Mix the spices and mustard into a paste with 
some of the vinegar; put the remainder of vin- 
egar over the fire. When boiling stir in the 
spices, and when it has boiled up once, the 
vegetables. Let them cook about 20 minutes, 
until they look yellow and are tender. Place 
in jars and seal. 





A School Teacher writes to an educational 
paper that many teachers find the yellow 
streaked form of nourishment known as soda 
biscuit rather frequent in the bill of fare where 
they board. The writer of the article is kind 
enough to explain that farmers’ wives can’t 
get the compressed yeast cake, living as they 
do so far from fresh supplies. This is hardly 
an excuse for an exclusive diet of saleratus 
biscuit. Every woman should learn to make 
good, sweet yeast bread, either from potatoes, 
hops or the common yeast cake. She has no 
right to endanger the health of her husband 
and family by giving them sour, heavy or sal- 
eratus bread seven days a week. It’s a man’s 
duty to be a good provider and a woman’s to 
be a good cook. These combined produce a 
paradise of a boarding place and have more to 


do with the health of the family than the best 
doctor or the greatest quantity of patent 


spring medicine that money can procure. 





Never put a hot iron directly upon silk; it 
takes the life out of it.—[E. M. L. 


HOW AN ADVERTISEMENT 


SAVED A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


(SPECIAL TO oun} LADY READEBS.] 

‘¢ For four years I suf- 
fered with female trou- 
Y bles. Iwas so bad that 
I was compelled to have 
assistance from the bed 
to the chair. I 
tried all the doc- 

tors and the 
medicines that I 
thought would 
help me. 

“One day, 

while looking 
over the paper, 
I saw the adver- 
tisement of your 
Vegetable Com- 
pound. Ithought 
I would try it. I 
ii ’ did so, and found 
relief. I was in bed Tateen I first began to 
take the Compound. After taking four 
bottles, I was able to be up and walk 
around, and now I am doing my house- 
work. Many thanks to Mrs. Pinkham for 
her wonderful Compound. It saved my 
life.’ —Mrs. Hatrrizt MADAUS, 184 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

More evidence in favor of that never- 
failing female remedy, Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 
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Know Thyself. 


From the Era, Bradford, Pa. 


Too few people are acquainted with the rapid 
advance of medical science, and too many doctors 
are still plodding in the old paths. Once it comes 
to pass that people know themselves, that all 
physicians are abreast of the world’s knowledge, 
much of our suffering will come toanend. Medi- 
cal scientists are not delving into the depths of 
knowledge for the mere benefit of broth- 
er physicians, but for the benefit of the world. 
They place in the hands of the well man a means 
of keeping well, in the hands of the sick man a 
means of recovery. To the parent they give the 
power of saving the child. Science is working 
for you—will you accept the proffered help? 

Mrs George Rowend, an estimable lady who re- 
sides at No. 276 East Main street, has cause to feel 
grateful toward the science of medicine. 

One day recently, a reporter, learning that Mrs 
Rowend had been greatly benefited by the use of 
a new medicine, interviewed her. Shestated that 
she had been suffering with a female trouble for 
many years. She had been doctored for the ail- 
ment for a long time—in fact, nearly all her life— 
and had never received anything more than tem- 
porary relief. During the last three years her 
condition grew worse and was aggravated by an 


affection of the heart. Her health was so poor 
that she found it almost impossible to perform 
her household duties. 

“TI never believed in proprietary medicines,” 
said Mrs Rowend, “‘but one day last fall I read an 
article in a newspaper which told of the cures ef- 
fected by Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, and I decided to 
try the medicine. Before I had taken the contents 
of one box I began to feel better. The depressing 
weakness which had bothered me for so many 

ears began to disappear, and the action of the 

1eart at once became stronger and more regular. 

*T took nine boxes of the pills and I am now 
feeling better than I have for several years, and I 
have unbounded faith in the medicine.” 

Mrs Rowend is steadily gaining in health and 
strength, and gives all the credit for her restora- 
tion to health to Dr Williams’ Pink Pills tor Pale 
People. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to. give new life and richness to the 
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